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CHAPTER I. 

Ci)e l^etOict of Cime. 

IR MATTHEW HALE (1609-1676), one of the 
greatest, wisest and best of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tices of England, in his " History of the Common 
Law," says : ** The wisest thing in the world is 
time." He was speaking of the building up of 
the matchless body of the common law of England by cen- 
turies of usage and judicial decisions. 

His words are true in a wider application. Time adjusts 
perspective, corrects judgment, tests values, distinguishes be- 
tween the temporary and the permanent, and discovers the 
worth of institutions as well as of laws. 

Time, with his hour-glass and scythe, is symbolized as a 
destructive force only, whereas time is constructive. We sug- 
gest a new figure to take the (dace of the familiar old man with 
the scythe. We would leave him his hour-glass, and borrow- 
ing from the blindfolded Goddess of Justice her scales, would 
place them in his other hand instead of the scythe. We would 
then have the true figure of Time, measuring with one hand 
the passing hours, and with the other weighing in the balance 
and testing the value of all the changing institutions and usages 
of human society. 

A great American thinker expressed this in another way 
when he said, '' I appeal to the centuries against the hours." 

The processes of time are slow. We seem to be making 
little progress along a toilsome way. Presently we gain an 
eminence, a dividing ridge, and look back. Then we realize 
how far we have progressed. 
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We have reached such a dividing ridge of time in the his- 
tory of a Philadelphia institution. 

The practical question is, " How shall we get the verdict 
of time upon the worth and work of an institution of our own 
city ? *' Philadelphia has been characterized, and, we believe, 
injured by self-depredation. We are inclined to think more 
of the same man or the same thing in one of certain other cities 
than we are when he or it happens to be of or in Philadelphia. 
Personal modesty is a beautiful thing, but we confess to being 
a believer in strong local pride. In this case we shall, how- 
ever, appeal for judgment to an impartial judge, one that 
sweeps away all passing human enthusiasms or prejudices, and 
inexorably renders his decision. The verdict of time upon a 
human institution can only be obtained by the careful record of 
the results that it has accomplished within a g^ven period, and 
by the voices of the great influential elements that make up 
human society. 

We shall endeavor to arrive at it by both of these methods. 





nBST HOME OF THE ASSOOIATIOir. 




CHAPTER II. 

1834. 

|WO events happened in the year 1854 in this city. 

One, of g^eat magnitude, related to the outward 

extension of the dty ; the other was sjnritual, and 

was an expression ol Philadelphia's inner and 

better self. 

The first event was the act of consolidation, which brought 

into the city of Philadeli^iia a number of incorporated districts, 

boroughs and townships. 

Southwark, below South or Cedar Street ; Northern Lib- 
erties, above Vine Street ; Kensington, Spring Garden, Moya- 
mensing, Penn, Richmond, West Philadelphia and Belmont, 
ceased to exist as incorporated districts. The boroughs (A 
Frankford, Germantown, Manayunk, White Hall, Bridesburg 
and Aramingo were deprived of their franchises. The town- 
ships of Pass3runk, Blockley, Kingsessing, Roxborough, Ger- 
mantown, Bristol, Oxford, Lower Dublin, Moreland, Byberry 
and Delaware were abolished. All the franchises and proper- 
ties of these political bodies were transferred to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

At tfiat time there were in Philadelphia no street cars, no 
steam fire engines, no electric lights, and a six-story building 
was an object of wonder and admiration. In that year Phila- 
delphia had less than sixty thousand houses. Now it has over 
three htmdred thousand. The consolidated city had a popula- 
tion of four hundred and eight thousand, now its population is 
estimated at over one million four hundred thousand, an in- 
crease of one million in fifty years. 
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The other event was the organization on June 15th, 1854 
in the Sansom Street Hall, of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. In a sense this also had in it the 
elements of extension and consolidation. It sought to com- 
bine Christians, before that time separated by sectarian diflfer- 
ences, into some sort of solidarity or union for the extension 
of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ among the young men 
of the new extended and consolidated city of Philadelphia. 

It also proclaimed in a way not before known, the value 
of a young man to society, and was a recognition of the fact 
that with the growth of the modem city a new need had arisen 
to be met in a new way. 

It was a moving of the spiritual life of the city, a stirring 
of the conscience, a revelation of Philadelphia's better self. 
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CHAPTER III. 

£[)tgani?ation« 

|HE record of the external and material growth of 
the city is spread before the eye, and fifty years 
have tested the act of consolidation. It may be 
not without value and encouragement to follow 
the development of this union spiritual movement 
of the same year, and see, after the testing of fifty years, what 
it has done and what it is worth. 

The record of that year says : " Agreeably to public notice 
a meeting of young men was held in Sansom Street Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 15th of June, 1854, and was opened with 
prayer. The Rev. John Downing, D.D., Rev. Thomas Brain- 
erd, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, Rev. C. W. Shields and Rev. 
Dudley R. Tyng participated in the exercises, and at the close 
it was resolved to organize the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation." 

The object of the Association was defined to be the " im- 
provement of the spiritual, mental and social condition of 
young men." The work for the physical welfare of young men, 
in which it has become the largest organization and greatest 
factor in this country, was added to its program in 1868. 



CHAPTER IV. 

jrtrst Hocatfon. 

R the beginning of the year 1855 a large second- 
tory room at 162 Chestnut Street, then a cen- 
ral place, was rented for $700 per annum and 
tted up at an expense of $600. The first Annual 
Report says : " It is deeply to be regretted that 
from some cause these rooms have not been frequented to the 
extent which was expected." 

Thus it was discovered at the very start that it was not 
sufficient to have rooms, but there must be within those rooms 
things that appeal to the sane, healthy instincts of young men. 
So began the first scientific study of the needs of young men, 
which has led to the development of the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual agencies of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of to-day. As a result, by way of comparison with the 
one unused room of fifty years ago, we have buildings with 
a total of 343 rooms at thirteen points in the city of Philadel- 
phia, all over-crowded. 

In all departments of this work in Philadelphia there is an 
average of over seven thousand paying members, besides tens 
of thousands of other young men who annually share in its 
benefits. 




CHAPTER V. 

TBetote tbt Citiil mau 

{HE Association was incorporated on May ad, 
1857, at which time it occupied rooms on Arch 
Street, below Ninth. 

Mr. George H. Stuart was President of the 
Association at the start and for many years. 
The most striking event during that period was the part that 
the Association took in the great religious revival that swept 
over Philadelphia and the entire country in 1857 and 1858. 
The Report for 1858 states that since the days of Whitefield, 
Wesley and Edwards there had never been such an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of God as during that year, and that the 
Association had proved to be an efficient instrument to fur- 
ther that work. Mr. Stuart reports the erection of a tent on 
Fifth Street, below Wharton, for union evangelistic services. 
He estimates that there were held 416 services in a large can- 
vas tabernacle, in which the audiences aggregated 170,000. 

After the lapse of so many years, it is interesting to note 
the recent effective use of tents for evangelistic purposes by 
the Presb)rterian Church in Philadelphia. 

The Association also held thirty-four prayer meetings 
weekly in engine rooms and other places. 

In the same report he pays a tribute to the Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng, a devoted worker in the Association, who had just 
died, closing with this sentence : " His dying words, ' Stand 
up for Jesus,' are not only inscribed upon our banners, but 
engraven upon our hearts." Mr. Stuart notes that the Asso- 
ciation had removed to " two rooms on Chestnut Street, near 



Tenth, fitted up in an elegant manner, and comparing favor- 
ably with any rooms of this character in the United States." 
But he is not satisfied with this, and closes the report with an 
appeal for a building. Said he " Art, literature, fashion and 
trade have their homes ; vice in many forms has hers ; why 
should the single exception be in the case of virtue and 
religion? The Young Men's Christian Association is pre- 
eminently a social institution and its grand central idea is that 
of making a safe and attractive home for every virtuous 
young man." Years afterwards this appeal bore its fruit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

cue €Ml mau 

|ITH the breaking out of the Civil War a new fea- 
ture in war and a new page in Christian history 
were recorded. Small as the Young Men's 
Christian Association was, it gave birth to the 
finest conception and largest organized Chris- 
tian effort that have ever been seen in war. The black and 
awful background of four years of ceaseless slaughter is 
relieved by the wonderful work of the Christian Commission. 
The members of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
North and South, were called away from their work to bear 
arms. More than two millions of young men wore the Blue, 
and five hundred thousand of them laid down their lives. 

At the very outbreak of the war the Associations in the 
larger cities exerted themselves to meet the incoming 
recruits, supply them with Testaments, and help them in such 
ways as they could. It is recorded that the first men to reach 
Washington in response to the President's call for volunteers 
were from Pennsylvania, and that they were visited and sup- 
plied with reading matter by Mr. William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, and his associates of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. We read that as early as April, 1861, the Philadel- 
phia Young Men's Christian Association organized an Army 
Committee for local work. Mr. Peter B. Simons, afterwards 
President of the Association, was Chairman of the Army 
Committee. 

There were many philanthropical and religious efforts 
for the soldiers, but we now come to the real beginning of the 
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magnificent work of the United States Christian Commission. 
The International Committee of the Association, now located 
in New York, had its headquarters at that time in Philadel- 
phia, with Mr. George H. Stuart as Chairman. The idea of 
the Commission, however, originated with the Young Men's 
Christian Association of New York, and was presented by 
Mr. Vincent Colyer, of that Association, to Mr .James Grant, 
of the Philadelphia Association. On the 28th day of October 
the call was issued from Philadelphia to the Young Men's 
Christian Associations, signed by Messrs. George H. Stuart, 
Chairman; John Wanamaker, Corresponding Secretary; 
James Grant, John W. Sexton and George Cookman; and 
in pursuance of that call the convention assembled in New 
York on November 14th, 1861, at 3 p.m., with George H. 
Stuart, President of the Philadelphia Association, as Presi- 
dent of the convention. 

This convention finally passed these resolutions: ist. 
" That it is the duty of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion to take active measures to promote the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the soldiers in the army, and the sailors (and 
marines) in the navy, in co-operation with the chaplains (and 
others)." 

2d. " That the Christian Commission be appointed to 
take charge of the whole work " ; and other resolutions out- 
lining the whole plan. 

Mr. Lincoln as President ; Hon. Simon Cameron, Secre- 
tary of War, and General George B. McQellan, united in offi- 
cial approval of ''the object of the Christian Commission, 
appointed by the convention of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, to take active measures to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the soldiers and sailors of the United States Army." 

The Philadelphia members of the Executive Committee 
were: Messrs. George H. Stuart, John P. Crozer, Stephen 
Colwell, Joseph Patterson, Rev. Matthew Simpson, D.D., Jay 
Cooke and Horatio Gates Jones. 
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Another member of the Executive Committee was M. L. 
Stoever, of Gettysburg, Pemisylvania, for thirty-one years 
Professor in the Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, widely 
known and greatly admired for his learning, high character 
and beautiful Christian life. Professor Stoever, who died in 
1 87 1, was the father of William C. Stoever, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, the President of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia in this its Jubilee year, and also President 
of the Luther League of the United States, the national 
organization of the young men of the Lutheran Church. 

Singular to say, the Christian Commission at first met 
with poor support from the churches. July nth, 1861, Mr. Nor- 
man White, Secretary, notified Mr. Stuart of his inability to 
get the use of a church in New York for a public meeting. 
Over against this discouragement the history of the Com- 
mission records that the Young Men's Christian Association 
engaged with vigor in the work, and that the Boston and 
Philadelphia Associations from the first gave hearty co-opera- 
tion and support to the Christian Commission. It mentions 
that on May 14th, 1862, the first deputation was sent to the 
army for personal work among the soldiers ; that they num- 
bered fourteen ; and that they went out as a delegation from 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, but 
held their authority from the Christian Commission. 

The Christian Conmiission during the remainder of the 
war sent out 4,886 workers, and distributed goods to the value 
of $5478,280. From the time of its organization the Christian 
Conmiission was a separate society. Patriotism soon rein- 
forced Christianity in its work, tmsurpassed in the history of 
war or of Christianity, and henceforth to the Christian Com- 
mission belongs the glory of this great work. The fact 
remains, however, that it first received its vision of the need 
and opportunity, its inspiration and courage to undertake it, 
and its actual organization by and through the Young Men's 
Christian Association. It will be of local interest to mention 
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that of the workers 1,628 were sent from Philadelphia as 
against 799 from Boston and 177 from New York City; and 
that in cash values Philadelphia received for the work 
$1 ,647,000 as against $824,000 from Boston and $322,000 from 
New York City. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

aeot0e ^. %tnatt 

HE central figure in the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia from the 
time of its organization until after the Civil 
War was Mr. George H. Stuart, one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest leader among 
Christian business men of the war period, not only in Phila- 
delphia, but throughout the Union. 

A writer has said of him at that period : " The welfare 
of the soldier in the field, the spiritual work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and the union of discordant 
Presbyterian churches on a platform of liberal concession, 
these things mainly occupied his mind and his superb 
vitality." 

When Mr. Stuart passed away, on April i ith, 1890, Phila- 
delphia lost one of its greatest, most useful and most honored 
citizens. 

But there were associated with Mr. Stuart a number of 
other men, some much younger, some indeed very young, 
who have since attained to great distinction in business, relig- 
ious and public life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Cbe tooifc 'BroaDetttf. 

brings ns to iS66, tfae begiimmg of the new 

a following the Chril War. 

Mr. Stuart was snareeded in the office of 

'estdeot by Mr. George Cookman, who seems 
to faave been a man of the most beautiful and 
attractive Christian character. He evidently made a pro- 
fotmd impression upon his associates by his unaffectedly sin- 
cere Christian life and his fine personal quaUties, and there 
was widespread sorrow at his early death. Almost the last 
words of Mr. Cookman were these : " A heart fully conse- 
crated to Christ is the only power necessary to advance His 
kingdom on earth." 

At the anniversary of the Association, on November 
i5tli, 1866, presided over by Mr. Peter 6. Simons, President, 
the Annual Report shows that the Association had entered 
upon the lines of work which it is now pursuing. It had rec(^- 
nized at last that in proportion as it was able to help young 
men physically, intellectually and socially, so much the more 
it could commend to them the Christian religion and help 
them spiritually. As Kipling would express it, " The Asso- 
ciation found itself." It was discovering in the processes of 
time and experiment its true scientific place in the economy 
of social and religious effort. It recognized the whole man, 
body, mind and spirit 

The report of that year shows a good lycemn or literary 
society, classes in French, Latin, Greek, German, rhetoric, 
logic, elocution and music. It had its music circle, social re- 
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unions, popular lectures, by such men as John B. Gough, 
Henry Ward Beecher and others. Free scientific lectures 
were given on Friday nights. 

This in no way detracted from, but rather added to, the 
religious e£Forts. It maintained Bible Classes, Sunday after- 
noon addresses to young men, and conferences upon relig- 
ious work. 

The report shows that in New York $200,000, and in 
Chicago $150,000, had just been subscribed to erect build- 
ings. 

In 1865 the building at 1210 Chestnut Street was leased 
by the Association, and was afterwards purchased by it in 
1868 for the sum of $35,000. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^fintitt of 0Epan9ion. 

N 1869 the President's report says : " We have had 
^>f^cations to organize Branch Associatioas in 
our own city. This we anticipate as our hitare 
work." But as they had only paid $10,000 00 
the $35,000 due for the jHOperty at 1210 Chest- 
nut Street they wisely thought it best to defer branching out. 

Mr. John Wanamaker took the place of Judge Strong, of 
the United States Supreme Court, kept away by the sudden 
death of his sister, and in his anniversary address said : " We 
want rooms, not only in Chestnut Street, but away down 
among the foundries in Southwark, where the young men have 
no [dace to go at night We want them away out in Kensing- 
ton, where so many are working who at night have no place to 
go but the bar-room that shines and allures them in." 

Mr. Peter B. Simons, a well-known merchant, served the 
Association for eight years as President, and when he laid down 
the office, resolutions were passed bearing testimony to the 
great respect and love tn which he was held. Mr. ^mons 
passed away in California in 1889. 







CHAPTER X. 

1870* 

N 1870 Mr. John Wanamaker, who, in association 
with Mr. George H. Stuart, had been a leading 
brain and spirit in the whole history of the Asso- 
ciation, including the two magnificent epochs, the 
religious revival of 1857 and 1858, and the stu- 
pendous religious and army work of 1861-1865, was elected 
President of the Young Men's Christian Association of Phila- 
deli^a, although still a very young man. Mr. Stuart said that 
even as a boy Mr. John Wanamaker had displayed in the 
Young Men's Christian Association wonderful talents as an 
organizer. To this he added great power upon the platform, 
and a rapidly-growing reputation in business circles. 

The Association soon felt the impulse of Mr. Wanamak- 
er's boldness, largeness of vision and ability. The new report 
vibrates with energy. 

Not only was an active work carried on at 1210 Chestnut 
Street, but 275 open-air religious meetings were held in 25 sec- 
tions of Philadelphia. Efforts were made in the colleges, 
without, however, the benefit that we now have of organized 
student bodies. A house was fitted up in Lombard Street for 
the Young Men's Christian Association to work among the 
colored men of Philadelphia, the fore-runner of the work now 
carried on by that department of our International Committee. 

In 1872 the lot at the comer of Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, 72x232 feet, was purchased for $185,000, upon which 
to erect a suitable building. 

This was a bold movement, but Time has vindicated the 
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wisdom of it It would have been still better if the Associa- 
tion had bought at the comer of Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
as its young President at that time desired. The Board of 
Managers, however, stopped just short of that, and so missed 
perfection in their choice. However, it was good enough as 
it is, and the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadd- 
phia, notwithstanding the many hard years that followed the 
purchase of this lot, must ever be grateful for this somewhat 
audacious but altogether fortunate purchase of the property at 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 







CHAPTER XI. 

Intpittt SHbtt Q9otoement0« 

N the Annual Report for the year ending December 
31st, 1871, we notice several new and interest- 
ing events. On the occasion of the preceding 
anniversary one of the speakers, H. Thane 
Miller, of Gndnnati, spoke to a number of Chris- 
tian women of Philadelphia upon women's work among 
women. That meeting, with the aid of some of the prominent 
members of the Association, resulted in the formation of the 
" Women's Christian Association c^ Philadelphia," which has 
since been so successful in its work. 

The Association also opened a house at 21 1 South Twelfth 
Street for the purpose of furnishing a comfortable Christian 
home to young men strangers in the city. This was the fore- 
runner of our modem " Students' Qubs " and of the dormi- 
tory and restaurant features of our newest building^. 

The Association has been the organizer or inspiration of 
other valuable agencies for work among young people. It 
gave birth to the " Christian Commission," and one of its offi- 
cers, Mr. Houghteling, of the Chicago Association, after years 
of work with that, was led through his experience to organize 
the " Saint Andrew's Brotherhood," which has been followed 
by similar associations in various religious denominations. 
The Association also brought into being the student buildings, 
which in so many great universities and colleges now afford 
a center of social and religious life to the students, and which 
together with the work of organized student bodies, have 
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wrought a change for the better in the moral tone of American 
colleges. 

It was during this year that an independent Young Men's 
Christian Association was organized in Germantown, which 
occupies a beautiful building, free from debt, and under ad- 
mirable management efficiently occupies that field. 

This report mentions the fact that the Boston Association 
had recently come into possession of property valued at six 
hundred thousand dollars, showing that the other large cities 
up to this time were much in advance of Philadelphia in 
material equipment. 

The Association operated branch reading rooms in West 
Philadelphia, and at the comer of Sixteenth and Pearl Streets, 
which, however, with the building on South Twelfth Street, 
were afterwards closed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

a Co0tlp (SLntttttakinq, 

|E come now to the erection of the building at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets, at that time one of 
the largest and handsomest structures in Phila- 
delphia. At the anniversary of the Association, 
held at the Academy of Music on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 29th, 1870, the principal speaker was William 
E. Dodge, Jr., President of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of New York City, himself the son of William E. 
Dodge, the great merchant and philanthropist, and the father 
of Cleveland H. Dodge, also for some years past President of 
the New York City Association. New York City had just 
dedicated its building at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, costing $487,000. In his address he stated that " the 
noblest Englishman who was ever in America when on a visit 
to this country said nothing had interested him so much as 
the city of Philadelphia, and to see the number of simple, neat 
homes, where all could have hearth-stones of their own." He 
then made his appeal for the young men who come by 
thousands to Philadelphia and have no home. 

On April 3d, 1873, the Trustees of the Building Fund of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia were 
incorporated by Act of the Assembly, as follows : Hon. William 
Strong, Hon. William A. Porter, George H. Stuart, Jay Cooke, 
William G. Moorhead, Hon. Daniel M. Fox, William Buck- 
nell, Matthew Baird, Charles Santee, Henry Lewis, Lemuel 
Coffin, Henry H. Houston, Charles Wheeler, Edward H. 
Womc, Alexander Whilldin, Samuel R. Shipley, George C. 
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Thomas, Henry Disston, James Long, William Adamson, 
Thomas MacKellar, John Wanamaker, George W. Mears, 
John E. Graeff. 

The Annual Report of that year says : " We have been 
greatly encouraged in undertaking this enterprise by generous 
donations from our friend and bene^tor, the late John A. 
Brown. Almost the last act of his long and useful life was a 
subscription of $25,000 towards the new building." 

The old property at 1210 Chestnut Street, which had been 
bought for $35,000, was ordered to be sold and the proceeds 
applied toward the purchase price of $185,000 for the lots at the 
comer of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. The property 
brought $77,000, which left $52,000 cash after paying the 
original mortgage of $25,000. 

The Act of incorporation provided that whenever the pur- 
chase money of the ground and cost of the building and all 
encumbrances upon the said grounds and building are fully 
paid off and satisfied, the said corporation may be dissolved. 
Thirty years from that date, viz., April ist, 1903, the last in- 
debtedness upon the property at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
was paid off, and the Trustees of the Building Fund of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia were dis- 
charged and the corporation ceased to exist 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



1875. 




N the month of June, 1875, the Board of Managers 
unanimously voted to invite Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to visit Philadelphia, which invitation 
was united in by over one hundred and eighty 
clergymen of the city, and a conunittee of the 
following well-known citizens was appointed to arrange for the 
meetings, which were held in the old Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight depot building at the comer of Thirteenth and Market 
Streets, which is now Mr. Wanamaker's store : Messrs. George 
H. Stuart, Alexander Whilldin, John R. Whitney, Joshua L. 
Baily, James Long, John Field, Alexander Brown, Thomas 
Potter, Thomas H. Powers, John E. Graeff, William M. Shoe- 
maker, Nelson F. Evans and William A. Levering. 

For eight weeks there followed the greatest series of re- 
ligious meetings that Philadelphia witnessed during the nine- 
teenth century. The building seated ten thousand, and many 
thousands were unable to obtain admittance. A large amount 
was subscribed at the close of these meetings toward the new 
building. On the 15th of July, 1875, the cornerstone of the 
building at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

The twenty-second anniversary was celebrated in Associa- 
tion Hall on Tuesday evening, February 6th, 1877. The erec- 
tion of the building went on during 1876, the Centennial year 
of the Republic, but it was not completed until the early part 
of 1877. It had been proposed not to occupy the building 
until it was free from debt, but it was decided in June, 1877, 
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nnwise to wait, and the Association entered into possession. In 
that year a branch of the work of the Association for railroad 
men was started with much enei^ and success. This move- 
ment, like the other branch efforts, however, prospered for a 
while and then ceased to exist. It was not until 1886 that ttus 
work was reoi^anized. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Debt 

ITH the erection of its great building at Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Philadelphia entered upon 
a period of debt and struggle. The panic of 
1873, 2i"d the hard financial years that followed, 
brought misfortune to many of its friends, and it was not only 
unable to collect subscriptions that had been made in good 
faith, but found it impossible to secure additional funds. A 
mortgage of $200,000 was placed upon the property at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets. The rentals at that time were 
small. The President and other far-seeing men believed that 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets would be the center of Phila- 
delphia, but it was slow in coming. Unpaid interest upon the 
mortgage and other bills accrued until there was a floating 
indebtedness of $211,000, making a total of $411,000 standing 
against the property, which would not have brought that sum 
in the open market. 

All branch work was discontinued. The Association 
maintained its activities as well as it could, but it was a strug- 
gle for existence. 

There were many instances of individual sacrifice to 
maintain its life and save its property, one of which is pecu- 
liarly worthy of mention and of being kept in perpetual 
remembrance. 

Two of its Directors, Messrs. John Wanamaker and 
John E. Graeff , personally endorsed notes for the Association 
to the amount of $200,000, and thus at great risk to them- 
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selves saved its property and largely deserve the credit for its 
ultimate preservation and deliverance. 

In 1878 an attempt was made to tax the property of the 
Association, which was contested in the courts and resulted 
in the decision that only that part of the property that the 
Association did not use for its own purposes, but rented out, 
should be taxed. Under that decision the Association is pay- 
ing at this time $6,000 a year in taxes upon the rented portion 
of the building at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 






CHAPTER XV. 

|N 1883 the indebtedness reached $411,000, and the 
Association was threatened with the loss of its 
entire property. 

To show the desperate condition of affairs at 
this time the records of the Board of Managers 
are filled with resignations, and at a meeting held on Novem- 
ber 21 St, 1882, the following resolution was presented by 
Dr. Thomas S. Butcher, and was adopted at an adjourned 
meeting held on November 27th : " Resolved, That a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to discuss and carefully consider 
the advisability of selling the real estate now belonging to 
the Association to the best interest of the creditors." This 
committee reported on December 12th, 1882, that Mr. 
Thomas K. Cree, a traveling Secretary of the International 
Committee, had reported a good deal of interest and anxiety 
in that committee concerning the future of the Philadelphia 
Association, and that it would be probably willing to help. 
The committee said that they believed that nearly all expedi- 
ents for saving the building had been resorted to during the 
past six years without success, and that they were not san- 
guine of reaching a good result, but recommended as a final 
resort a conference of the Building Fund Trustees and rep- 
resentatives of the International Committee. At nearly every 
meeting during that period the President and Treasurer were 
authorized to issue notes of the Association of five and ten 
thousand dollars each, the renewals authorized at one meet- 
ing alone amounting to $150,000. 



On April 17th, 1883, the Board appointed a committee to 
request some prominent real estate agent to procure an oflFer 
for the purchase of the property. The International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men's Christian Associations of North 
America felt that this would be a blow to the work of young 
men throughout the entire country, and they interested Mr. 
Moody, who came to Philadelphia, bringing with him $75,000 
from outside sources, as follows : Mr. Elbert B. Monroe and 
Mr. D. W. McWilliams, members of the International Com- 
mittee and executors of the estate of Mr. Frederick Mar- 
quand, of New York ; Mr. Spencer Trask, of New York, and 
Mr. James Talcott, also of New York, together gave $55,000; 
and Mr. Moody appropriated $20,000 from the fund made by 
royalties upon the hymn books issued by himself and Mr. 
Sankey. 

This amount was supplemented by $50,000 from Mr. 
John Wanamaker, President of the Association ; $25,000 from 
Mr. Alexander Brown, whose father, John A. Brown, had 
given the first $25,000 to the building; $15,000 from Mr. John 
E. Graeff, a Trustee of the Association ; and by various sums 
from other leading citizens of Philadelphia. Mr. Thomas K. 
Cree, a Secretary of the International Committee, followed 
this up with many months of earnest eflFort, and finally the 
full amount of $211,000 was raised, the floating debt paid off, 
the property saved, subject, however, to a mortgage of $200,- 
000, and the Association was reorganized. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

%tttttatitfi o( tbt a00ociatfon. 

|URING these years of bitter struggle Mr. Thomas 
Marshall was Financial Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for fifteen years, and had devoted him- 
self with great self-sacrifice and with much abil- 
ity to maintaining the life and work of the Asso- 
ciation. No record of the fifty years would be complete with- 
out a lasting recognition of Mr. Marshall's labors. He suf- 
fered from the long strain and passed away in 1883. 

A tablet has been erected to his memory in the Central 
Building. 

Among other General Secretaries were Mr. J. Howard 
Seal, who served the Association acceptably for some years, 
and retired in 1882 to take a business position, and Mr. L. P. 
Rowland, at one time General Secretary of the Boston Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Rowland was a strong personal worker, and 
won the warm regard of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. He resigned, entered evangelistic work in the West, 
and has been an earnest and useful preacher of the gospel. 

Mr. Charles H. Wevill, however, has an unequalled 
record, having just completed twenty-five years of continuous 
service as an employee of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wevill has been custodian of the Central Building, 
bookkeeper and cashier of the Association, assistant treasurer 
of the Central Branch and the Student Department, the crea- 
tor and manager of the Association Entertainment Course, 
the most continuously successful course in this country, now 
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in its twenty-sixth season, and in other ways has ably and 
faithfully served this organization. 

By reason of his high Christian character, uniform cour- 
tesy and helpfulness, Mr. Wevill has been an important per- 
sonal factor in this work in addition to his official service. 

Mrs. Wevill has united her services to his, and during the 
same long period of time, as a sympathetic worker and a 
beautiful and effective singer, has made a large contribution 
to this Association. 

Mr. McConaughy is spoken of elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Eeotgani?atfon« 

JN May 23d, 1883, Mr. D. L. Moody met with the 
Board, and on June 8th, 1883, the Board decided 
to create a Board of Trustees to take over the 
management of the property at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets apart from the Association. 
The following gentlemen were elected Trustees for this pur- 
pose, viz : Messrs. Alexander Brown, William H. Warden, 
H. W. Pitkin, William BuckneU, John Field, John E. Graeff, 
Charles Santee, Joshua L. Bailey, Daniel M. Fox, John Hun- 
ter, John Wanamaker. 

This Board and their successors managed the property 
from that date until the 13th day of April, 1898, when by 
operation of law it ceased to exist. It is a singular fact that 
this Board of Trustees was constituted in disregard of the 
corporate rights of the Associaticm under the Act of 1857, and 
in other respects in conflict with the provisions of the charter, 
and in derogation of the vested rights of another Board of 
Trustees under the Act of 1873 ^^^ the Trustees of 1859. 
This Board of eleven Trustees and their successors, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of legal difficulties, exercised their power over 
the property at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, did it wisely 
and well, and were a great factor not only in checking the 
increase of debt upon it, but in extricating it from the heavy 
* load resting upon it. William H. Staake, Esq., Chairman of 
the Legal Committee of the Board of Directors, discovered 
the legal complications in 1897, took the matter to the court, 
and of necessity the Board of eleven Trustees ceased to exist. 
Its valued members were all transferred to fill the vacancies 
caused by death in the original Board of twenty-four Build- 
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ing Fund Trustees. All of the acts of the Board of eleven 
Trustees were ratified by the Association. Thus the legal 
complication ended. 

This notice of the Board of eleven Trustees, and its part 
in the financial salvation of the Central Building of the Asso- 
ciation, would be incomplete without a mention of the services 
of Mr. John H. Converse. Mr. Converse was Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees for a num- 
ber of years until its dissolution in 1897, and as such had 
immediate charge of the property. He gave close attention 
to the management of the building, and contributed not only 
wise direction, but generous financial support to the building 
and the work of the Association. 

During the past fifteen years, in which this Association 
has largely reduced its debt, and at the same time increased 
its property and equipment, it has had guidance worthy of the 
interests, material and moral, involved. When the Board of 
Trustees, having accomplished its work, ceased to exist by 
operation of law, the powers of the Trustees and Directors 
were concentrated in the Board of Directors. Before 1897 
the financial responsibility rested partially, and since that time 
entirely upon the Finance Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, of which Mr. Arthur E. Newbold has been Chairman 
since January ist, 1895. 

Of all the Trust Funds invested for this Association since 
that time not one dollar has been lost, the general indebted- 
ness of the Association has been steadily reduced, its various 
properties have been improved, and in some cases added to, 
and the prospect seems good at this writing to pay all mort- 
gages and floating debts, and to dose the year 1905 without 
a dollar of indebtedness upon the Association, its branches or 
its property. It is to the wise and unselfish service of busi- 
ness men of the highest character and ability, service for 
which this Association gives and can give no compensation, 
that its solidity, safety and much of its success are due. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

N 1883 Mr. David McConaughy was called to be 
Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. A native of Pennsylva- 
nia, son of a lawyer, a graduate of Gettysburg 
College, Mr. McConaughy had already served 
as Secretary at Harrisburg, and of a Branch in New York 
City. He brought to his work unusual intellectual powers 
and great spiritual earnestness. He remained with the Asso- 
ciation until 1889, when, in response to the united call of mis- 
sionaries of all denominations in India, he was sent out by 
the International Committee as the first Missionary Secretary 
to that great empire. He organized the Association in Mad- 
ras, which, largely through the generosity of the Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has a fine building. Mr. 
McConaughy then became National Secretary for the Indian 
Empire, with its three hundred millions of people. In deal- 
ing with the government o^icials, educational leaders, mis- 
sionary bodies, the young men of India, and with prominent 
supporters of the work in Great Britain and America, Mr. 
McConaughy displayed great ability, and there are now a 
number of strong Associations in the great cities of India, 
especially at educational centers. Hon. John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, again contributed largely to this work, by pre- 
senting a building for the Boys' Department of the work in 
Calcutta. There are now 147 Associations in India, with 
more than 7,000 members, and property to the value of 
$356,000. 
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Mr. McConaughy has been compelled by the health of 
his family to return to America, where he is now engaged as 
Secretary of the Forward Movement of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, arousing the Presbyteries and 
churches of this country to the work of missions. 

In this important service his labors are bearing large 
results, both in the quickening of missionary zeal and the 
securing of financial support. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

€^Eten0ion tip TBtantbtt. 

|ITHIN the next six years the work of the Phila- 
delphia Association was thoroughly reorgan- 
ized, and its extension by branches begun along 
the lines upon which it has continued to the 
present day. Mr. McConaughy introduced the 
Workers' Training Qasses, or Bible Classes, for the special 
training of young men for Christian work, and extended the 
educational department. 

During this period the following Branches were organ- 
ized : The German Branch, January i6th, 1885 ; the North- 
east (now known as the Kensington Branch), March 19th, 
1885; the Northwest Branch, November 25th, 1885; the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Department, November i8th, 1886; 
and the Southeast (the Colored Branch), June 26th, 1889. 

In 1888 the form of organization of the Association was 
changed. What is known as the " Metropolitan " system was 
adopted, and took effect in January, 1889. 

Up to this time the Board of Directors operated the Cen- 
tral work, and the other organizations were practically 
branches of the work at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. It 
became evident that the Board of Directors would have to 
give up the direct management of the Central Building, place 
that under the care of its own Managers, as the other depart- 
ments were, and leave the Board of Directors free to main- 
tain a General Office, to bear an equal relation to all depart- 
ments, and serve impartially the whole work in Philadelphia. 
A Branch is no longer a Branch of the work of the Asso- 
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ciation at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, but a Branch of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, and 
a component part of the whole. 

This reorganization went into eflFect on the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1889. Under this constitution the Board of Directors 
have exactly the same relation to every department— city, 
railroad and college. The sixteen Branches form one cor- 
poration with a common charter, but with a set of working 
by-laws adapted to the needs of each. Each department has 
a complete working organization, with its own Committee of 
Management, officers and practical autonomy. 

The Board of Directors represents the body corporate in 
law, holds the title to property, has charge of the corporation 
seal, and performs all the functions belonging to the legal 
entity. It maintains a General Office for the use of the entire 
Association, receives and administers for the benefit of all 
trusts and bequests, looks after any work not committed to 
any department, but for the benefit of all, such, for instance, 
as the vacation resort of the Association, Dwight Farms; 
keeps the entire records, prepares and issues the Annual Re- 
ports, and acts as an impartial Board of Arbitration between 
all the Branches. 

It supervises the work as a whole, decides upon its exten- 
sion by new Branches, fosters and aids by counsel, and even 
financial support, new Branches in their struggles, and lends 
its assistance to any department, not only in organization, but 
in great movements, such as building or debt-paying can- 
vasses. No matter how weak the Branch, or how inexperi- 
enced the Secretary, there is under this arrangement a strong 
Board and an experienced General Secretary at the back of 
such a Branch in its need. 

The Metropolitan system has its defects, which we trust 
are gradually being eliminated. It has, on the other hand, 
advantages that more than counterbalance the defects. In- 
stead of the jealousies, destructive competition and antago- 
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nisms of a number of independent Associations, striving in 
the same field for membership and financial support, we have 
unity; instead of eccentricities of management, widely diflFer- 
ing policies, and too often the name of the Young Men's 
Christian Association discredited by irresponsible organiza- 
tions we have common standards, uniform progress and a 
financial history without reproach. 

The result of this policy became apparent in the history 
of the next fifteen years just ended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Cbe ^etropolftan Cra. 

stated, the metropolitan organization went into 
full effect on January ist, 1889. Of the branches 
organized before that time, the Central, Kensing- 
ton, West Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road survive. 
Of the Branches organized since 1889, when the metro- 
politan organization went into full force, all survive except one, 
the South Branch, and that having been brought by rapid tran- 
sit within six minutes' distance of the Central Branch, was con- 
solidated with the latter. 

In order to test the value of the metropolitan system it is 
worth while to give a summary of the condition of the Associa- 
tion when it went into operation sixteen years ago. 

As stated, the conditions under which the present system 
went into operation on the ist of January, 1889, were not 
favorable. The Board of Directors themselves closed the year 
1S88 $6,000 in debt on current expenses, which gave them a 
bad start for 1889. Secondly, the financial constituency built 
up around the work at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets was 
taken by the Board of Directors, and the Central was made a 
Branch with a Committee of Management, with no con- 
tributing list, and at a time when six other Branches had been 
recently started, drawing away each its share of the member- 
ship and financial support of the Central Branch. 

Also, not one of these other Branches could yet be said to 
be on its feet The Kensington Branch had bought a lot and 
a dilapidated building, since torn down ; West Philadelphia, as 



stated, had bought a lot and old residence at a cost of $21,000 
and owed $21,271 ; the Pennsylvania Railroad Department was 
as yet an experiment in a small rented building on Haverford 
Avenue ; as late as 1892 it reported total membership receipts 
for the year of $285.00, and once when brought face to face 
with an unpaid gas bill, seriously considered dosing. The 
other Branches were in rented rooms, and while all were doing 
excellent work, yet with each it was a struggle for existence. 
It was evident that a period of severe trial and intense effort lay 
before the Association if it was to save any of these Branches 
and procure for them an adequate equipment 

There was no organized CoUege movement until the faU 
of 1889. 

It is an interesting fact to notice in this connection that 
though the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was contributing 
something to the small experiment on Haverford Avenue, yet 
the Association was not allowed to publish where that help 
came from, and there were times when the Managers became 
discouraged and almost ready to give up that work. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ftome VUSttlts of ^etcopolfton fl>cganf5atfon. 

E first and best result of metropolitan oi^aniza- 
tion was that it discouraged the multiplication of 
new and weak Branches. With the exception of 
the South Branch, the Board of Directors has 
allowed since 18S9 the organization of no 
Branches, except the Intercollegiate, covering the University 
of Pennsylvania and the six professional colleges, the four de- 
partments of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and the 
summer or vacation resort of the Association, known as 
Dwight Farms, Downingtown, Pa. 

Under the ruling of the international convention of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, it has power to prevent 
irresponsible organizations springing up and imperiling the 
credit and good name of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. It has been able to consolidate Branches in the interest 
of economy and eiHciency of management. The era of rapid 
transit and the whole experience and tendency of business to- 
day have shown that this is wise, and that we should have, as 
far as city Branches are concerned, one only to each great sec- 
tion. 

When the reason ceased for the existence of any Branch, 
and its managers felt that it should be closed or consolidated 
with another near by, the Directors have acted in such a way 
that every bill has been paid and the name of the Young Men's 
Christian Association has not suffered. 

Branch jealousies have disappeared, and the Association 
presents an unbroken unity, not only in organization, but of 



sfMrit and purpose. Co-operation, and not competition, char- 
acterizes the relations of the various departments. 

It has maintained a General Office, with a strong Board of 
Directors, and an experienced Secretary at the service of the 
weakest Branch and the most inexperienced Secretary. 

It has directed the policy, fostered the efforts, performed 
all legal services, and received and administered bequests and 
trusts in such a way that every Branch has shared in these. 
Representing, as it does, the large property interests of the 
Association and its united strength, it affords to the public a 
guarantee as to the continuance and character of Association 
work in Philadelphia, and to the benevolent who contribute 
by gift or bequest the assurance that their money will not fail 
of its purpose. 

It serves as a clearing-house for the various departments 
of the work, as a medium of common utility, and it does such 
direct work as belongs to all, as is illustrated by the main- 
tenance of athletic grounds, a common summer resort, and 
other things. 

We will give just a few illustrations of the helpfulness of 
the metropolitan system to Branches. The Board of Directors 
have contributed yearly a suitable sum to the work at Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, and have finally succeeded in clearing 
off the indebtedness upon that valuable property. 

It has given to Branches since 1889 more than $150,000. 

It paid a part of the salary of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
department Secretary in its infancy, and by a direct contribu- 
tion of $5,000 inspired the canvass that resulted in the erection 
of the splendid building of that department at Forty-first and 
Westminster Avenue. 

It made a contribution of $5,000 to start the canvass of the 
Kensington Branch that resulted in the erection of its new 
building. 

The Board of Directors contributed $5,000 to the canvass 
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of the West Philadelphia Branch, which reduced the mortgage 
upon that property to $5,700. 

It organized all the college work in Philadelphia; paid 
the salary of the Student Secretary at the University of 
Pennsylvania, leased the house for the work there until quar- 
ters were provided in Houston Hall, and guaranteed the sup- 
port of the work until it was able to maintain itself. 

It did the same for the college work east of the Schuyl- 
kill; leases student club-houses, and g^rantees the credit 
and continuance of that work. 

The Board of Directors contributed largely to the cost 
of starting and carrying on the other Branches of the work, 
and when Branches closed, assumed the pa3mient of their debts, 
when, as in most cases, the assets were far from meeting them. 
It has received the gift of 467 acres of ground, thirty-two miles 
from the dty, upon which it has raised and expended more 
than $30,000, thus giving the Philadelphia Association the 
largest and most fully-equipped vacation resort and country 
club of the Associations of the world. It has organized the 
Branches, made appropriations for their expenses, tided them 
over times of weakness and discouragement, and has made its 
office the headquarters for the supervision and extension of 
the student work. 

With some difference of detail the same form of organiza- 
tion is in operation in all the large cities of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TBtmtft ^isnotg tbt ptominent iFeatute. 

1889. 

N the 1st of Sq)tember, 1889, Mr. McConaughy 
was succeeded by the present General Secretary. 
The Association was now fully launched under 
the metropolitan plan of organization, but its 
Branches were weak, and the raind organization 
of them had diminished the membership and support of the 
Central Branch. The last-named was struggling to build up 
a contributing list of its own. Up to 1885 the Association had 
to provide only for the expenses of the work at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, but only four years later, with a heavy debt 
on its property it had to provide for the cost of the General 
Office, the cost of the Central Branch at Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, and the cost of six other Branches in addition. The 
city was not educated up to it 

After paying the floating debt of $200,000 in 1883 there 
still remained the mortgage debt of $200,000 upon the property 
at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. By the year 1887, unpaid 
interest had accumulated upon this to the amount of $14,000. 
A canvass was begun in 1885, and by the fell of 1887 it was 
thought that the full amount, $214,000, had been pledged, 
payable in one, two and three years. Unfortunately there was 
a misunderstanding as to the terms of some of the subscrip- 
tions, others were never paid, and only $137,750 were realized 
from these pledges. There remained $77,000 of indebtedness. 
This was gradually reduced, and $50,000 paid in 1903, finally 
freeing the property at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets from 
debt. 
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In a short period of four years the city which had sup- 
ported with difficulty the one Branch at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, was called upon to support seven Branches. 

It was a serious situation. We must admit that it was 
unwise and over-rapid expansion. It ushered in another pro- 
longed campaign which may be considered to be just ended. 

Of the various Branches that then existed^ the German 
Branch, Northwest Branch, Pennsylvania Railroad Depart- 
ment and Frankford Branch were in rented rooms or buildings, 
without any property or capital. The Kensington Branch was 
in an old residence, and the West Philadelphia Branch had 
bought an old residence and lot at Fortieth and Powelton Ave- 
nue for $17,000, upon which there were mortgages for $16,000, 
and had erected a gymnasium addition upon credit through a 
building association. There was no equity in the property, 
the total indebtedness of the Branch amounting to $21,271, be- 
ing equal to the value of its realty. There followed a period 
of struggle to save the most important of these Branches, to 
secure for them a suitable equipment and to build them up to 
working organizations, that corresponded in its intensity and 
difficulty to the previous fourteen years' struggle to save the 
Central building. Other Branches also came into existence 
between 1889 and 1904, and out of that fifteen years has come 
the work in its present shape. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

16tanctie0 iDi0continueQ. 

IHREE causes have contributed to the discontinu- 
ance of Branches. First: Too hasty organiza- 
tion. As stated, six Branches were organized in 
five years, from 1885 to 1889, inclusive, without 
adequate equipment or support, and while the 
Central Branch itself was struggling to build up its member- 
ship and a new supporting constituency. It would have been 
better to have organized one Branch at a time, and put that 
well on its feet before starting another. 

Second : A lack of local support. It would be manifestly 
unfair to throw the support of a Branch in one section upon 
the people of another section of the city. 

Third : Changed conditions wrought by rapid transit. 

Of the Branches organized in the rapid expansion from 
1885 to 1889, the following have since been discontinued : 
Frankford, the Northwest, German and the Colored. Of the 
Branches organized since 1889 only one has been discontinued, 
viz., the South Branch. 

The Colored Branch had a history of usefulness, but it 
soon became manifest that with its constituency largely in do- 
mestic service and scattered o^ the entire city, such a work 
could not be maintained at one center. Under the Chairman- 
ship of the late William Still the experiment was thoroughly 
tried. The excellent quality of its work may be judged by the 
fact that it had during its existence only two Secretaries. Of 
these two men who got their entire training in religious work 
in its service, one, L. B. Moore, Ph.D., is now Dean of the 
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School of Pedagogy of Howard University; the other, Rev. 
William P. Lawrence, is now an honored and successful Bap- 
tist pastor. 

The German Branch flourished as long as any consid- 
erable German immigration to this country continued. Mr. 
C. J. Heppe and Mr. John G. Schmidt were at different times 
Chairmen of the Branch, and were supported by strong Boards 
of leading German and German-American citizens. Its man- 
agement was efficient, and it helped and trained large numbers 
of German-speaking young men. With the practical cessa- 
tion of German immigration the necessity for a separate work 
ceased, and in 1899 it was again consolidated with the Central 
Branch, where it was originally started. 

The Frankford Branch was originally an independent As- 
sociation, without any connection with the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia, and in 1888 asked to be 
incorporated as a Branch, which was done. It was too re- 
mote, however, from the center of the city, and the Directors 
felt unwilling to continue the responsibility for it, and it accord- 
ingly went back to its old status as an independent Associa- 
tion, but after a brief existence it was thought wise by its Di- 
rectors to close it, which was done in 1893. 

The Northwest Branch organized in 1885 on Columbia 
Avenue, moved to a small building on the northeast comer of 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, and continued in ex- 
istence until 1899. This Branch had a succession of able Sec- 
retaries, viz. : Mr. Samuel G. McConaughy, afterwards General 
Secretary at Worcester, Mass., and at other points, and now 
engaged in business ; Mr. Dudley T. Richman, now engaged in 
business ; Mr. C. F. Powlison, now Secretary of the religious 
work of the West Side Branch, New York City ; Mr. Willard 
Smith, afterwards General Secretary at Orange, N. J., now in 
business ; Mr. H. E. Owen, now General Secretary at Colum- 
bus, O. Among the young men trained in its physical depart- 
ment was Mr. Matthew C. O'Brien, afterwards Physical Direc- 
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tor of the Associations of Cambridge and San Francisco, now 
in charge of physical instruction in the Boys' High School of 
Philadelphia. A number of other young men were brought 
through this Branch into religious lives and service, some of 
whom are occupying positions of great usefulness as ministers 
or business men. 

After a thorough test, however, it was found that the 
building was too small, and being on the same block with Tem- 
ple Church and College it was over-shadowed by that large 
and excellent organization. The building was too small and 
the fixed charges high in proportion to the accommodations. 
Considerations of economy compelled the discontinuance of 
the work at that point, but the name of the Branch has been 
continued, and at some point farther north in that section of 
Philadelphia a better-equipped Branch will be started in the 
future. 

A number of Branches have been organized since 1889, 
and these have lived and flourished with the exception of one, 
the South Branch, located at Broad and Federal Streets. At 
the time that Branch was started Philadelphia was without 
rafud transit, and the young men of that section clamored for 
an organization within their reach. The Branch was organ- 
ized on April 3d, 1890, with Dr. Eugene Underbill as Secre- 
tary. It grew rapidly, built up a strong membership, and was 
especially noted for the excellence of its educational classes. 
A gymnasium addition was built with a large natatorium. Any 
notice of this Branch would be incomplete without speaking 
of its Chairman, Mr. William L. Cooke, who for the greater 
part of its existence served as the head of its Board with singu- 
lar devotion and ability. Mr. Cooke also gave generously to its 
support, being the largest individual contributor to the work 
of the Branch and to the cost of the building and improve- 
ments. Some of the best workers in the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of to-day and in the churches of South Phila- 
delphia are the product of that work. 
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With the introduction of rapid transit, however, the South 
Branch was brought within six minutes of the Central Build- 
ing at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, and owing to that fact 
and the lack of adequate support from the southern section of 
the city, that Branch was consolidated with the Central on De- 
cember 1st, 1901. 

More than any other one thing rapid transit has changed 
the situation as to Branches, and instead of having a number 
of small Branches scattered about the city, the experience of 
the last fifteen years has demonstrated that it is best to have 
one good strong Branch in each great section of the city, as is 
the case now in Philadelphia. The independent Germantown 
Association fills the want of that section; the Kensington 
Branch of the Northeast ; Central Branch of the southern and 
central parts of the city ; and West Philadelphia the section 
lying west of the Schuylkill. As stated, the northwest section 
will have its own Association when the others have been more 
fully equipped and established. 

Since 1889 there have been organized the Intercollegiate 
work, including the University and the six professional 
schools, four Branches of the Reading Railway, and the coun- 
try work of the Association at Dwight Farms, all of which are 
prosperous and have demonstrated alike their usefulness and 
permanency. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

€ht Depattmental Cta. 

jURING this period since 1889 to the present day, a 
characteristic development of the Philadelphia 
Association has been along the line of dq>art- 
mental work, mainly for two classes: College 
students, of whom there are six thousand in 
Philadelphia, and railroad men. 

STUDENT WORK. 

The Intercollegiate or Student Work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia was organized in De- 
cember, 1889. There had been at times a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association in the Medical College of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which had done an excellent work, but which, 
being alone and unsupported, had practically ceased to exist. 
Philadelphia had a great University and six professional 
schools, embracing at that time more than four thousand stu- 
dents and now about fifty-six hundred. We cannot do better 
here than to reproduce the first annual report of this work, 
prepared and presented by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, now 
so well-known as the recent U. S. Commissioner of Education 
for Porto Rico, and as an authority in economics. He had re- 
cently graduated, and at the time this report was presented on 
January ist, 1890, was pursuing post-graduate studies in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, Secretary at 
that time, had recently graduated in Princeton. Dr. Sailer has 
since attained a wide reputation as a scholar, writer, teacher, 
and for his work in connection with foreign missions. 
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"The college community of Philadelphia has for some 
time been a subject of much thought on the part of the Inter- 
national Committee and others who are familiar with the won- 
derful results from work among collie men elsewhere. Early 
in June Mr. Ober and Mr. Mott, the College Secretaries of the 
International Committee, met with some of the Directors of 
the Philadelphia Association, and after a careful consideration 
of the field, it was determined to org^anize a College Branch on 
the same footing as the other Branches of this Association. 
Its work was intended to cover all the colleges and technical 
schools of the city. 

" Mr. T. H. P. Sailer, of Princeton ('89), was elected Sec- 
retary, and steps were immediately taken to secure an efficient 
representative Committee of Management. Such a com- 
mittee was chosen, consisting of two representatives from each 
of four departments of the University of Pennsylvania, and two 
from each of the following institutions : Jefferson Medical, 
Hahnemann Medical, Philadelphia Dental, Medico-Chirurgical 
and the College of Pharmacy. This committee met for the 
first time on November i6th, 1889, and at its next meeting on 
the 23d of the same month, it adopted a constitution, and com- 
pleted its organization by the election of officers. Thus the life 
of the Branch up to the ist of January has been short. 

*' Our constituency is a large one, comprising the three 
thousand college men which are to be found in this city every 
year. The majority of them are already college graduates at 
work in the technical and professional schools, and a majority 
of these again are medical students. They are all busy, earnest 
men, hard-worked, with little time for anything outside of their 
daily routine. They must be approached by college men, 
along those lines that appeal to college men, if they are to be 
won for the Lord Jesus Christ. Many of them come from 
Christian homes, many are professing Christians, but all are 
in danger of becoming so engfrossed by the busy life they lead, 
that they will neglect the training of their spiritual nature, or, 
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on the other hand, be led astray by the vices and temptations 
of a large city. These are to be the men of influence in the 
communities in which they locate in the future, and they must 
be reached, the weak ones strengthened, the unconverted won. 
No field of Christian work promises so large a return for so 
small a cost, and for none should the Christian people of Phila- 
delphia feel a greater responsibility. 

** The work accomplished this year has necessarily been 
largely by way of preparation for that of next Mr. Sailer's 
experience at Princeton has been of great service here, and he 
shows his devotion to the work by becoming its largest finan- 
cial supporter, having refunded his salary for that purpose* 
Thus the cost of the work has been merely nominal. The time 
has been spent in becoming acquainted with the men in the 
various colleges, and with the best ways of working in each. 
Only one weekly college Prayer Meeting was held when we 
began, now there are four in as many different institutions. An 
opening reception was given to all the college students of the 
city in October. This meeting was addressed by speakers 
well-known to college men, and was productive of gfreat good 
in bringing the men together from different institutions. 

" Our plans for the future may be grouped under three 
heads : 

" I. To organize Christian men in every institution who 
will meet the newcomers at the beginning of the year, extend 
to them a welcome, assist them in finding suitable boarding- 
houses, and introduce them into the society of men who will 
help them in all the perplexing details of the first few weeks. 
If strangers in the city, help them find church homes. 

" 2. To furnish the large room on the third floor of the 
Central Building, which the Directors have given for this pur- 
pose, as a general headquarters for college men in all parts of 
the city — a place where they will find the various college and 
daily papers on file, and other interesting literature, a place 
where meetings in college interest can be held. 



" 3- To train men spiritually; to make the Christian men 
realize that if they will retain their Christianity they cannot 
lay aside their Christian work during these years when the 
mind is changing so rapidly. Training classes will be estab- 
lished, giving opportunity for clear, concise, systematic study 
of the Bible and for comparison of Christian work. We hope 
to stimulate aggfressive effort to reach the unconverted men in 
each college. 

" Colleges may develop men mentally and physically with- 
out fitting them for the highest usefulness among their fellow- 
men. Our movement calls for the prayerful interest, sym- 
pathy and support of all who wish to add to the development 
which the college provides, that of the spiritual nature, thus 
making full-rounded characters, glorif)ang God and serving 
their fellow-men." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

|T will be seen in what a small way this gfreat work 
began only fifteen years ago. There was abso- 
lutely no org^anized effort among the students 
themselves, and the thought of a building or ac- 
commodations for the students, even of an ordi- 
nary character, had not yet come into the mind of any one. It 
was really a work of some difficulty to get two men from each 
institution to serve on the Intercollegiate Committee. But 
insignificant as the beginning was, it was great in one respect, 
and that was the ability and character of a few of the students 
or recent gfraduates who took part in its organization. Among 
these were Dr. S. M. Lindsay, Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, as already 
noted ; Mr. Philip E. Howard, Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Dr. W. R. Nicholson, Jr., and others. 

The General Secretary's report contains the following 
paragraph : 

" To the thoughtful and close observer of our work, no 
department has seemed more important and yet more difficult 
than that among the students of the various colleges and pro- 
fessional schools of the city. Students themselves who found 
their spiritual life d3dng out, and new and subtle as well as 
gross temptations assailing them at every turn, felt this need 
keenly. If professing Christians, they found themselves slip- 
IHng away, and if not church members the moral decadence was 
still more rapid. The best solution of this problem is un- 
doubtedly to organize the students themselves, and to operate 
from within and not from without. To plant orgfanized re- 
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ligious work in every one of these schools is our aim, and al- 
ready it is done in some." 

The first material equipment of the newly-organized work 
was very simple. It consisted of a single room on the third 
floor of the Central Branch Building at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, there being no accommodations of any kind in any 
college or university. 

We were rather proud even of the one room at that time. 
By the year 1892 we began to witness the results of this work. 
In the spring of that year the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania were fully organized, and in the fall the Board of 
Directors of the Young Men's Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia rented and furnished a building for that department on 
Woodland Avenue, opposite the University gates. An organi- 
zation had been effected at Hahnemann College, and a room 
set apart by the authorities for it The students of Medico- 
Chirurgical and the Dental College were united in a joint effort 
for the work in that institution, and a large room assigned by 
the faculty was being altered and furnished at the cost of one 
thousand dollars. A movement was on foot in Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, but no accommodations could be secured. The 
Student Volunteers, or young men who were preparing them- 
selves for foreign mission work, were organized into a band 
for regular meetings, and it was found that there were fifty- 
four in the various colleges. Mr. James B. Ely, of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College C92), was chosen Intercollegiate Sec- 
retary, beginning his service on September 12th, 1892. It was 
in this year that the present policy was fully defined. Up to 
that time our effort had been to establish a central headquar- 
ters for the use of all the educational institutions. Beginning 
with 1892 it was determined to organize in each college a com- 
plete Association, and to establish and maintain Association 
rooms in or near every college. The wisdom of this change 
was soon apparent in the success and popularity of the enlarge 
work. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ilatget intM. 

|N 1893 another important step in advance was taken 
by the organization of an Advisory Board, com- 
posed of the following gentlemen : Prof. W. W. 
Keen, Jefferson College; Dr. Oliver P. Rex, 
Jeflferson College ; Prof. John E. James, Hahne- 
mann ; Dr. Pemberton Dudley, Hahnemann ; Dr. C. B. Lowe, 
College of Pharmacy ; Dr. J. P. Remington, College of Phar- 
macy; Prof. J. M. Anders, Medico-Chirurgical ; Dr. D. B. 
Long^cre, Medico-Chirurgical; Prof. Edgar F. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ; Qinton Rogers Woodruff, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The work had grown by this time to such proportions that 
it was considered advisable to employ two Secretaries ; one to 
give his entire time to the work at the University, and the other 
to the work in the professional schools east of the Schuylkill 
River. Mr. James B. Ely, who had been living in the college 
Association house at the University of Pennsylvania, took 
charge of the work of the six professional schools down-town, 
and Mr. Qarence Stanley Mclntire, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was employed as Secretary of the work 
at the University. 

Handbooks were prepared for the University and each 
school, giving full information to incoming students. A great 
opening reception for all the schools was held at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets at the opening of the scholastic year, besides 
receptions to Freshmen in the individual colleges; boarding- 
house lists were prepared, census taken, students introduced 
to churches, Bible Qasses organized, and the work laid out 
upon the lines which have marked it since. 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

anfttecyftp of j^ennspltmnia. 

HE year 1892 was a vital one for the work at the 
University of Pennsylvania, The College House, 
3449 Woodland Avenue, was in full operation. 
The Provost, Dr. William Pepper, the Univer- 
sity chaplains and a number of professors were 
very generous in their co-operation. From the Annual Re- 
port of the year 1892 we make the following extracts : " Two 
Bible Qasses have been maintained, also religious meetings 
for the college and medical departments, and also a general 
meeting on Sunday afternoon." 

AN IMPOETANT GATHERING AND ITS RESULTS. 

" On December 18th, 1892, the Association held one of 
its largest meetings. George Woodruff, H. L. Williams, Clar- 
ence Bayne, W. D. Osgood (afterwards killed while com- 
manding the artillery in the Cuban army), four prominent 
athletes of the University, spoke on ' 'Varsity Needs,' dwell- 
ing especially on the moral needs and urging the erection of a 
Young Men's Christian Association building, describing it as 
a building that would bear the same relation to the social and 
moral needs of the University that the library building did 
to its intellectual wants. By unanimous vote the meeting 
declared in favor of such a building, and in a short time the 
sum of five thousand dollars was subscribed towards such a 
structure. Mr. Charles C. Harrison, then a Trustee of the 
University, showed his deep interest by his presence and 
counsel at the initial meeting." 

The subsequent history of this building movement may 



be briefly stated here. This movement was not destined to 
culminate in an Association building, but to take a much 
broader form. Mr. Charles Custis Harrison, who succeeded 
Dr. William Pepper as Provost of the University, received 
from Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Houston a splendid gift of funds 
with which to erect Howard Houston Hall, in memory of 
their deceased son, Howard Houston, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity in the year 1887, who was cut off not long afterwards 
in the brilliant promise of his early manhood. He was a 
young man of rare gifts, great personal attractions and earn- 
est Christian character. Houston Hall is a University and 
not an Association building. Amid the gfreat structures rep- 
resenting the intellectual side of life, and constituting as it 
were the brain of the University, this is its heart and the cen- 
ter of its social student life. Provision was made for various 
student bodies, generous and adequate facilities being pro- 
vided in the new building for the college Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

This removed the necessity for a separate building for 
the Young Men's Christian Association, and if we may judge 
by subsequent experience, it has not been a bad arrangement 
for the Association to be a pervasive influence in contact 
with the student body rather than to have a separate build- 
ing. A building of its own has proved a good thing in other 
Universities, but equally so has the arrangement at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This affords another proof that uni- 
formity either in material equipment or working methods is 
not essential in different fields. Diversity has its place. 

In September, ^1894, pending the erection of Houston 
Hall, the College Association found it expedient to move to 
a larger building, 3455 Woodland Avenue. The Association 
extended the use of rooms in this building to quiz clubs, 
medical societies and the glee club, thus identifying itself 
with other student interests. The University sent that year 
to Northfield sixteen men. 
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The year 1894 also witnessed a substantial development 
of the work in the professional schools east of the Schuylkill. 
Jeflferson Medical College opened and furnished attractive 
rooms at Tenth and Walnut Streets; Pennsylvania Dental 
and the College of Pharmacy were granted the use of rooms 
within their college buildings. The professional schools sent 
twenty to the Northfield college gathering, and there were 
seventy-five men and women preparing for the foreign field. 
Messrs. Pitkin, Eddy and Luce conducted a six-days' cam- 
paign in the colleges of Philadelphia. Mr. S. M. Sayford, so 
distinguished for his work among the students of America, 
conducted a three-weeks' campaign, which made a profound 
religious impression upon the college life in Philadelphia. In 
a work that perhaps has no parallel for difficulties nor for 
importance, namely, the work among the students of the 
great professional schools of a large city, Mr. Sayford has 
had no superior in experience and ability. 

It was in this year that the student theater services were 
carried on by the joint college associations in the old Walnut 
Street Theater, which was taxed to its utmost capacity. Special 
student services were held in churches, and it became appar- 
ent that the Christian life of the student and the active life of 
the church were beginning to stand nearer to each other in 
Philadelphia than formerly. Dr. W. W. Keen had accepted 
the chairmanship of the Supervisory Board, and his counsel 
and assistance contributed largely to the wide development 
of student work in Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Latet |^i0totp o( tlie (Unitietsitp 900ociation« 

|N the year 1895 Mr. John B. Scott, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ('S4), who was pursuing medical studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania, became Sec- 
retary of that department of the student work. 
Mr. Scott had been Chairman of the Committee 
of Management of the Central Branch, had served for a time 
as Secretary of that Branch, and brought to the work at the 
University a large experience with young men. He was a 
man of singularly bright and attractive personality, fine mind 
and high character. Even when engaged in engrossing busi- 
ness pursuits he had devoted himself to the higher forms of 
work for young men. When Houston Hall was opened Mr. 
Scott was asked to act as Superintendent, and he performed 
the double duties of the two positions with singular ability 
and success. The great student club was successfully 
launched in Houston Hall, and at the same time the Christian 
Association removed its work from Woodland Avenue to the 
rooms assigned to it in the new building. 

In September, 1897, Mr. Thomas St. Clair Evans, a grad- 
uate of Princeton University, was engaged as Secretary of 
the student department of the work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and with the exception of a period spent in post- 
graduate studies, Mr. Evans has remained as Secretary of the 
work at the University until the present time. Mr. Evans has 
shown singular ability in this great field. He has had a large 
conception of the part that the student organization should 
take in the religious life of a great University, and the ability 
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to carry out that conception. His experience at the Univer- 
sity has demonstrated to students of the work the value of 
retaining a capable man for a long period of years, rather 
than changing G>llege Secretaries at the end of every year or 
two years, as has been done in some other Universities. The 
power to plan on a large scale for a period of years, and the 
value of increasing experience and personal influence in 
carrying out such plans, have been demonstrated in this case. 
The Christian Association now fills a large place, as it should 
fill, in the University life. 

In April, 1898, the Board of Directors of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, which had 
organized and up to this date aided financially and otherwise 
in maintaining the work of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation at the University of Pennsylvania, was satisfied that 
that department was sufliciently strong to maintain itself. 
An Advisory Committee of University graduates had been 
organized to stand back of the work, and the Association had 
suitable accommodations in Houston Hall. There was a 
strong conviction on the part of the Board of Directors and 
the General Secretary of the city that the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of a great University should be strictly a 
University Society; that this was advisable from the very 
nature of a University and its relation to its students. 

The Directors therefore suggested a conference with the 
oflicers of the Young Men's Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity, the matter was arranged, and on the 30th of April, 
1898, the Young Men's Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity was constituted into a complete, self-governing student 
organization. It had been practically this, of course, under 
the Metropolitan system, but this event substituted fraternal 
relations- for organic union and permitted the incorporation 
of the Young Men's Christian Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which legal step has since been taken. The 
Association there is, therefore, now a body corporate, with 
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power to receive and hold property, bequests and trusts, and 
all such functions. That the Board of Directors of the Phila- 
delphia Association was correct in this estimate, both of the 
ability of the College Association to maintain itself and of the 
advisability of its incorporation Mrith reference to its future 
work and material interests, has been demonstrated by the 
results. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

^tuDent Club l^ouseff* 

N September, 1902, the Association furnished and 
opened a Club House for the students of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, at 322 South Tenth Street, 
and in September, 1903, a similar Qub House 
for the students of Hahnemann Medical College 
at 1706 Summer Street. In addition to reading and social 
rooms these buildings have bedrooms and restaurants at- 
tached. The professional schools have no dormitories. The 
students have no recognized centers of social and religious 
life. They are scattered in boarding houses, in some of which 
the influences are bad. If these Club Houses can be main- 
tained, there is no doubt that they will become large factors 
in the social and religious life of the student community. 

In the Student Club House on Summer Street during the 
past winter there has been an average of forty medical stu- 
dents, many of them freshmen. A weekly religious service 
and a Bible Class have been maintained, and it is safe to say 
that no other body of forty medical students in any one group 
have led a safer, more correct and healthful student life than 
these young men. Almost without exception they have been 
regular in attendance upon church services, and many of them 
have helped in choir and young people's work. The social 
life has been bright and pleasant, and others not residents in 
the house have gathered there for study. 

The lease of the Jefferson College Qub House will expire 
on September next and will not be renewed, as the building is 
too small for the requirements of the work. An unsurpassed 



opportunity is presented here for far-reaching benevolence. 
If a Student Qub House could be provided for each profes- 
sional school, as dormitory buildings are at the University, it 
would go far toward solving the question of looking after the 
social and religious life of our medical schools in Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EaflroaD lOorb* 

HE Pennsylvania Railroad department was organ- 
ized on November i8tli, 1886. The organization 
was small but exceedingly earnest. The total 
attendance at its Bible studies that year was 
thirty-one; last year it was 4,274. The total at- 
tendance at its religious meetings was 1425; last year it was 
34,375- Nevertheless, it did an excellent work, secured good 
results and commended itself to those who were watching the 
experiment, and the present great work owes much to the small 
group of pioneers. Among the Chairmen of its Committees of 
Management during that period were J. A. Keesberry, George 
H, Grone and C. G. Cadwallader. Mr. J. A, Keesberry also 
served as Secretary, and was followed by Mr. W. N. Multer, 
who displayed an ability and devotion which left a deep im- 
pression upon the work and caused him to be held in affection- 
ate remembrance. While Captain Cadwallader was Chairman 
and W. N. Multer, Secretary, in 1892, plans were adopted and 
a canvass instituted to secure funds for the erection of a suit- 
able building. The Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company made a contribution of $10,000, and dedicated to the 
purpose a valuable i»ece of ground at Forty-first Street and 
Westminster Avenue. Over six thousand em^Joyees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the Express and other 
companies co-operating with the road, contributed to the erec- 
tion of this building. At this time Mr. William J. Latta had 
accepted the chairmanship of the department, and gave a great 
deal of time and thought to it. He manifested the deepest in- 
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terest in the work and the welfare of the individual members, 
and to him the Associati(Hi is indebted for much of that large- 
ness of plan and completeness of organization that have 
brought it to its present great proportions. On April 27th, 
1892, grotmd was broken, and on June 17th the cornerstone 
was laid by Mr. George B. Roberts, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. On January 15th, 1894, the depart- 
ment moved into the new building. 

Mr. Joseph T. Richards was Chairman of the Building 
Committee, which so successfully accomplished its work. Mr. 
George B. Roberts was present at the dedication, and made 
an earnest and effective address. During this important 
period C. G. Cadwallader was Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Joseph T. Richards, of the Building Committee; 
J. Q. A. Herring, of the Furnishing Committee; R. S. Beatty, 
of the Finance Committee, and George H. Grone, of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

They did their work well. 

In 1896 this building, thought to be so large, was found 
to be too small, and an addition was built to it. The completed 
building, which is almost twice its former size, was opened in 
January, 1897. 

Mr. George B. Roberts, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, shortly before his death, wrote a letter 
bearing testimony to the value of this work, and the succeed- 
ing management has been equally generous and sympathetic. 

In 1 89 1 Mr. Multer, having resigned, was followed by Rev. 
A. W. Millison, who remained but a short time, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Samuel G. McConaughy. Mr. McConaughy 
resigned at the close of 1897, and Mr. Charles R. Towson, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Norfolk, Va., was elected Secretary, which position he still 
holds. In January, 1900, Mr. William J. Latta resigned, and 
was succeeded by Mr. William A. Patton, who has filled the 
ofEce continuously to the present time. Mr. Patton has been 
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a Director of the Young Men's Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia continuously since the metropolitan organization was 
adopted in 1889, representing the railroad department on the 
General Board. 

Few persons realize the great proportions to which this 
work has grown, and the demands it makes upon the time and 
strength of its Chairman. Since 1900 it has not only increased 
in volume beyond anticipation^ but also in ^iritual depth, in 
educational thoroughness, and in sweep of influence. To 
great ability Mr. Patton has added most unselfish personal de- 
votion, and the admiration and genuine affection of thousands 
of members and their families are such that any suggestion of 
his finds instant response. He has had the support of a Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mr. Charles R. Towson, who to thorough 
knowledge of the work has added a statesmanlike conception 
of the field of opportunity, and the power to co-ordinate and 
organize working forces adequate to its demands. The re- 
sult is an organized body of Christian workers that is a revela- 
tion to the student of religious movements. The statistics and 
other tables are given elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding the large addition to the building it was 
found necessary to open an annex, and in the early part of 
1903 the Annex Building to Broad Street Station, fronting on 
Filbert Street, was completed, and an entire floor of the build- 
ing was devoted to the work of the Railroad Association. It 
is beautifully fitted up with reading and amusement rooms, 
gymnasium, elaborate system of baths and other conveniences 
for the employees at Broad Street who cannot conveniently use 
the large building at Forty-first Street and Westminster Ave- 
nue. There is now a good membership at the Annex, a large 
use of the rooms and Bible Study Qub of eighty men, meeting 
weekly, and other interesting and helpful features. 

In the year 1904 a suite of rooms was opened and work 
begun at Fifty-second Street for the benefit of Italian workmen. 
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A club-house, athletic grounds and baths are maintained 
for the members of the department. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE. 

The International Conference of Railroad men was held 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Department of this Associa- 
tion, Forty-first Street and Westminster Avenue, on October 
nth to 14th, 1900. 

More than a thousand railroad men attended this Confer- 
ence from all sections of the United States, as well as from 
Canada, Russia and Germany. 

It began with a reception at which the delegates were re- 
ceived by Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, Mrs. C. E. Pugh, and other ladies 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Helen Miller Gould, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Miss L. M. O'Neill and Mrs. John P. Munn, represent- 
ing the Ladies' Auxiliary of the International Committee. Paul 
Glasenapp, representing the German Government; Nicholas 
Reitlinger and Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Schidlovsky, represent- 
ing the Russian Government, were also of the receiving party. 

It is interesting to notice that among the delegates, 155 
were locomotive engineers, 83 conductors, 72 brakemen, and 
equally good representation from every department of railroad 
service. 

Among the prominent oflScials who were present were 
A. J. Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., President of the Long Island Railroad ; Theodore 
Voorhees, First Vice-President of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway; Captain John P. Green and Charles E. Pugh, Vice- 
Presidents df the Pennsylvania Railroad ; James McCrea, First 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad; W. A. Patton, 
President of the N. Y. P. & N. R. R. ; George W. Stevens, 
President of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; and the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian and German Governments. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CDe BeaOfng Eailkoap S^epattment. 

in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Depart- 
ment the Reading Railway Department was or- 
ganized, operated and then discontinued. The 
first attempt was made on April 3d, 1891. Re- 
ligious meetings were held at Rake's Hall, comer 
of Germantown Avenue and Cumberland Street. The Associa- 
tion did some excellent work, but the organization was prema- 
ture, and after a few years the Branch was suspended. 

The work on the Reading was not renewed until 1897. 
On January 30th of that year at a meeting of Reading Railway 
employees in the Terminal Building, the Reading Railway De- 
partment was organized, and entered upon the career that has 
since been so successful. The first Vice-President of the Read- 
ing, then and now, Mr. Theodore Voorhees, while an official of 
the New York Central Railroad, had been an important factor 
in the extension of the railroad work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in New York State. He brought to 
Philadelphia an unusual knowledge of the movement and a 
hearty sympathy with it. Soon after comity to Philadelphia 
he accepted election to the General Board of Directors of the 
Association, and when the Reading Railway Department was 
organized in 1897 consented to serve as Chairman of its Ad- 
visory Committee. Within the short period of seven years that 
work has assumed large proportions, and owes much to the 
wise counsel and co-operation of Mr. Voorhees. 

From the start it has had a lai^ and unusually efficient 
Committee of Management. Mr. W. A. Church was its first 
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Chairman, and served continuously until April 4thy 1904. Hav- 
ing then retired from the office of Treasurer of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Company, after having held that office 
for thirty years, Mr. Church also resigned the position of 
Chairman of the Reading Railway Department. In parting 
from him the Committee of Management made an entry upon 
their records, of which the following is an extract : 

" In reluctantly accepting the resignation of its late Chair- 
man, Mr. W. A. Church, the Committee of Management of the 
Reading Railway Department, Yoimg Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, desires to express its hearty appreciation of his sterling 
Christian character, and a deep sense of gratitude for the faith- 
fulness and earnest support which Mr. Church has always given 
to the work. The membership, as a whole, is likewise in- 
debted to him for the conscientious and enthusiastic interest 
which he has constantly evinced in the welfare of the Reading 
employees." 

These gentlemen were and are ably seconded by a fine 
group of managers and workers. Mr. Church was succeeded 
by Mr. Edwin F. Smith, who had been Vice-Chairman of the 
department and Chairman of its Executive Committee since its 
organization. Mr. Smith's relation to the work has been very 
close, and it was through him that every question came first to 
the Committee of Management. No one has had such a mas- 
tery of the details of the work or given more thought to all the 
practical questions arising in it than Mr. Smith. This familiar- 
ity extends also to State and international aspects of railroad 
work. He has a strong hold upon the aflfection and respect of 
all the members of the Association, and when Mr. Church re- 
signed it was a fortunate circumstance that the Reading Rail- 
way Department had for its head one so admirably equipped to 
take his place. 

During the same long period Mr. John S. Sneyd has been 
Treasurer of the Department, and his books and reports have 
been models for such a work as this. 
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On March ist, 1897, a building at 1013 Green Street was 
rented, furnished and opened as temporary headquarters. 
After one year this work was transferred to a suite of rooms 
on nth Street, near the Terminal, and in February, 1899, the 
department was granted a suite of rooms in the Terminal 
building on the third floor, at the comer of Market and 
Twelfth Streets. This included a parlor, reading room, office 
and amusement and rest rooms. 

In 1898 a small work was begun at the Berks Street Sta- 
tion. At first no Secretary was employed, but the use of a 
room for meetings was granted, which was looked after by 
Mr. John Meek, Station Master at.ThIrd and Berks, who then 
and ever since has taken a deep interest in that work. 

It now became evident that an interesting work was de- 
veloping on the Reading Railway lines in Philadelphia in a 
very different way from that of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Department, which up to that time was concentrated at one 
point. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

N December ist, 1900, the third division of the 
Reading Railway Department was organized as 
the Ninth and Green Division, and a building 
owned by the Company, at 810 Fairmount Ave- 
nue, was formally opened for its use. This 
building was for many years a saloon. We have heard rail- 
road men, whose lives have been completely changed for the 
better by that work, tell of the injury done to them and others 
in that same building when it was a saloon. 

This is at once home, club' house and workshop of rail- 
road men. Here they sleep and are called. The kitchen last 
year was doubled in capacity, and they warm and eat their 
meals here. The social room is very attractive. A brake- 
man comes in and sits down at the piano and astonishes you 
by his playing, which is really good, and it is unnecessary to 
say that it is vigorous. There is no educational work at this 
point, but a strong religious influence, Bible Qasses, and the 
men from this, as from other divisions, are gathered together 
at times to hear lectures upon various branches of railroad- 
ing. After all, this is educational work of a most practical 
character, although it does not appear in our class records. 

On Wednesday evening. May 28th, 1902, at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, the fourth division of the Reading 
Railway Department of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion was organized. This is known as the Port Richmond 
Division. 

In the same year the Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
Company set aside a beautiful comer lot at Lehigh and Ken- 
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sington Avenues, in Port Richmond, and erected a spacious 
and attractive building for that department of the work. 

There are thousands of railway employees at Port Rich- 
mond to whom this building is becoming increasingly a cen- 
ter of social life and for whom it provides ample material com- 
forts. It is of brick and blue marble, three stories high, with 
basement and ahic, and measures 65 by 30 feet. It has a 
double-decked front porch, 10 by 34 feet, and a fire escape at 
one end. The first floor contains library, social room, ladies' 
committee room and offices. On the second floor there are 
thirteen sleeping rooms and two bath and toilet rooms, and 
on the third floor a large meeting room, with stage and mov- 
able screens. In the basement is the kitchen, lunch room, 
shuffleboard, bath and shower bath rooms, and the lighting 
and heating machinery. 

The dedication exercises brought together in the most 
pleasant way many of the officials and employees of the rail- 
road, and the work there is now in successful operation. 

In the same year the rooms set apart in the Reading Ter- 
minal Department for the use of the men gathered there 
became greatly overcrowded, and the Company leased three 
floors of a building on Arch Street, adjoining the train shed, 
connected it with the tracks, put in a fine system of baths, 
dormitories and excellent restaurant, together with many 
other facilities sufficient to accommodate several times as 
many men as were able to use the old rooms. The apprecia- 
tion of these added advantages is shown by the fact that the 
entire space is constantly used both day and night. Hundreds 
of meals are served daily in the restaurant, which is self-sup- 
porting. 

The movement of the men on the Reading was encour- 
aged not only by the support but by the presence and sympa- 
thetic addresses of Mr. Joseph Harris, President of the road. 
To him much is due for the successful establishment of this 
great and useful work. 
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The recent rapid growth of the Reading Railway De- 
partment, while remarkable, is not the result of temporary 
effort, but of intelligent planning and continuous effort. 

It is also due to the thorough sympathy of the present 
officers, directors and superintendents, with the efforts of the 
men ; to the unusually efficient committee of management and 
division executive committees, and to the four capable secre- 
taries, one at each division. 

A gratifying feature of this work has been its economy. 
The showing of results in proportion to appropriation and 
expenditures has rarely been equaled in such work. 

With the opening of 1905 the records show that the 
Reading Railway Department in Philadelphia has come to be 
one of the largest organizations of the kind in existence. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Jnuusttial— 15opar SSIotb. 

latest work upon which the Young Men's 
rhristian Association has entered is that in 
;reat shops and industrial establishments. 

In the fall of 1900 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Department began work in a railroad 
sbc^. Since that time the Reading and Central Department 
have taken it up and eight shop meetings are ccHtducted 
weekly. 

The object is not only to bring moral and religious influ- 
ences to bear, but to start educational work and to induce 
these men to take up the movement for their own betterment, 
and the improvement of worktngmen as a whole. 

This is the largest territory into which the Young Men's 
Christian Association has entered. We hope that one of its 
largest contributions to social good, to Christianity, to the 
Church, and to the direct benefit of the men themselves, will 
be wrought out in this immense field. 

Experience has shown that employers, however gener- 
ous their intentions, cannot do this for their own men, so well 
as the men can do it for themselves working through 3 great 
fraternal organization like this. Well-equipped buildings pro- 
vided by employers, after a full experiment, have been turned 
over to organized Branches of the Young Men's Christian 
Association among their employees. 

Men distrust or else disregard such efforts when they 
have themselves no part in their management. The appeal 
must be made to their own better selves, their independence. 



their conscience and interest in their fellow workmen. There 
must be developed the genuine fraternal and unselfish spirit 
which Christianity best expresses and most inspires. 

There must be no suspicion of ulterior motives, no sug- 
gestion of ordinary charity, and no patronizing of the men. 

In these things can be found the causes of failure where 
corporations or employers, with the best of motives, have 
sought to do these things for employees. 

BOTS' WOBE. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is doing for 
boys, by appropriate methods, what it has done for young 
men. With its gymnasiums, libraries, amusement rooms and 
other agencies, and with the friendly interest of hundreds of 
young men, there is great opportunity for dealing with boys 
from 12 to i6, without interfering with work for young men. 

In the Philadelphia Association, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and Central Branches have Secretaries employed spe- 
cially for this work, and in the Kensington and West 
Philadelphia Branches experienced workers have taken hold 
of the boys' departments. 

At or about fourteen years of age, boys are very suscep- 
tible to moral and religious influences. 

Some of the Boys' Bible Qasses have done excellent 
work. 

The present membership of boys in the Junior Depart- 
ments of the Philadelphia Association is 667. 

Four of the Branches, viz. : Pennsylvania Railroad, Cen- 
tral, Kensington and West Philadelphia Branches, conducted 
successful boys' camps last stmimer, under the care of expe- 
rienced workers, including college students and others. These 
camps afford an unrivaled opportunity for instructing boys 
and for permanently influencing their moral and religious life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I will reveal a secret for the first time. When the 
tract of four hundred and sixty-seven acres at 
Downingtown was offered by Mr. Dwight to 
the Association, in 1896, the Directors were not 
enthusiastic about accepting the gift. Some of 
them own farms which they operate in a gentlemanly 
fashion, and they have found them rather expensive proper- 
ties. Their eggs, milk and vegetables, not to speak of wheat 
and com, are costly products. 

There was also no precedent for a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association to own a farm, and what could it do with a 
farm anyhow P 

To-day there is no part of the work that commends itself 
more to the judgment and sympathy of many than the sum- 
mer work of the Association in the country, and other large 
cities are either carrying on a similar work or else seeking 
the way to do so. The members are even more enthusiastic, 
and Dwight Farms has come to be a name of great meaning 
in this Assodatic»i. 

Rev. J. E. Johnson, the Episcopal clergyman so well- 
known in Philadelphia for his great work carried on in the 
theaters for twenty-one years, rendered valuable service in 
stirring up interest in Dwight Farms. He foresaw its possi- 
bilities, gave much time to it, and prepared the way for subse- 
quent developments. Mr. Matthew Semple, the lamented 
Vice-President of this Association, was an early friend of that 
movement, and did much to establish it on the right basis. 
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In the summer of 1900 the Lewis Wain Smith Qub 
House was erected and the work beg^n. Tents were used 
that summer, but the sweep of the winds over the lofty hill- 
tops was unfavorable to tents. In 1901 a cottage was erected 
out of the Lewis Wain Smith bequest, and the Association 
was encouraged by the gift of a check from Miss Maria 
Blanchard, with which the Phillips Brooks Cottage was put 
up. This has been followed by several memorial cottages, 
viz. : One erected by Mrs. Semple to the memory of the late 
Matthew Semple, first Chairman of the Dwight Farms Com- 
mittee ; one to the memory of the late Joseph E. Smaltz, 
erected by his family ; one to the memory of the late J. Lewis 
Crozer, erected by Mrs. Crozer; and one to the memory of 
John Linn Patton, erected by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Patton. The other cottages have been noticed in pre- 
vious reports. The John Linn Patton Cottage was erected 
during the past summer. 

John Linn Patton, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Patton, passed away on Octobed 6th, 1900, while a 
student at Princeton College. He was a bright, attractive 
young man of strong, well-developed Christian character, 
popular in college and loved by every one who knew him. 
The funeral services brought together such a remarkable 
gathering not only of students but of men prominent in vari- 
ous walks of life, that in itself it was a g^eat tribute to his 
memory as well as to his family. 

The Patton Cottage is the most costly and attractive 
building at Dwight Farms, is beautifully furnished, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Patton placed in it also a well-selected library. It is 
a useful and appropriate memorial to a bright young spirit, 
translated from this world in the very dawn of a manhood full 
of promise. 

Other improvements have been made from time to time ; 
the Farm itself, being partially stocked and now operated by 
the Association, and the use of the place has steadily in- 
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creased until last year over eight hundred young men spent a 
part or the whole of their vacation there. They enjoy the 
free life, the perfect privacy, the outdoor sports, the actual 
farm work, and all testify to the benefits which they have 
received. 

Many have spoken to the writer about the diflferent 
effect upon them of a vacation at Dwight Farms, with its fine 
social and religious influences, from one spent at the sea- 
shore or other summer resorts. We believed, when the place 
was opened, we now know that the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Philadelphia has, in Dwight Farms, not only a 
beautiful and attractive summer resort for its members, but 
one of the most healthful and helpful things that human wis- 
dom and money combined could provide for young men. 

The percentage of growth by seasons is as follows : (We 
omit the first year, when it was barely opened at the close 
of the summer.) The increase of the third year over the 
second, 66 per cent. ; of the fourth year over the third, 46 per 
cent. ; of the fifth year over the fourth, 36 per cent. 

Last summer, at times, scores of applicants were turned 
away because of lack of accommodations. The present Qub 
House this year will have to be turned entirely into a dining 
room to accommodate the attendance, and it will be necessary 
at once to erect a Qub House or hall, equally as large, for 
social purposes, religious meetings and general use. Last 
year there was added to the equipment the swimming pool, 
fed by spring water, 220 feet long, 70 feet wide, and from 4 to 
7 feet deep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

a00ociation moth in 3[apan. 

MOST important opportunity came in 190 1 to the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia. The International Committee received an 
urgent call from the missionaries and Association 
leaders in Japan to send out a Secretary to 

organize and develop Associations in the following g^oup of 

cities in Southern Japan. 

1. Osaka, having a population of over 800,000, is one of 
the foremost commercial and manufacturing centers in the 
Empire. Its population is increasing at a rapid rate. 

2. Kyoto, having a population of nearly 350,000, is the 
principal religious center in Japan. It has over 10,000 
Buddhist priests. For a thousand years it was the capital of 
the country. It is the seat of one of the two Imperial Univer- 
sities, and of other government educational institutions. Here 
also is the famous Doshisha, which has exerted such an influ- 
ence for the Christianization of Japan. 

3. Kobe, with a population of over 200,000, is located on 
the Island Sea, and is one of the principal port cities of the 
country. 

These three cities are located within a few miles of each 
other. They have an aggregate population of nearly a million 
and a half, or more than that of Philadelphia. 

After careful study of the requirements the International 
Committee called as its Secretary for this g^eat Japanese mis- 
sion field, Mr. George Gleason, then Secretary of the Central 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Gleason is at work in Japan. 
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Mr. Gleason's college education^ Association training, and 
personal qualities were thought by Mr. Mott and others to 
peculiarly fit him for work among the bright and progressive 
Japanese young men. 

THE MEMBERS ASSUME THE EXPENSE. 

A meeting of the working men of the various Branches in 
Philadelphia was called, and these young men determined that 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, would 
not only furnish the Secretary, but pay all the expenses of the 
mission, amounting to about $2400 a year. 

THREE GREAT FACTS. 

In doing this the Philadelphia Association is accomplish- 
ing three things : 

It is suppl3dng the need of a g^eat and attractive mission- 
ary field. 

It is training a large number of young men to give for for- 
eign mission work, a g^eat thing for the future church. 

It is duplicating the work of the Philadelphia Association 
on the other side of the globe. When the doors of our build- 
ings in Philadelphia are being closed for the night the doors in 
Osaka are being opened for the day. 

The growth of this work has surpassed our hopes. The 
Association in Osaka has Bible Qasses and evening schools 
attended by more than one hundred and fifty young men, and a 
Board of Directors of leading Japanese business men. Recently 
the Minister of Education called upon the Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Tokio to secure twenty- 
six teachers for the higher government schools, and the Minis- 
ter of War called upon the Association for a corps of interpre- 
ters, who were to be Christian men. 

The most remaricable development, however, has occur- 
red during the present war between Japan and Russia. 
When the Russo-Japanese war broke out the Secretaries of the 
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Young Men's Christian Association of Japan undertook to do 
for the Japanese soldiers what similar organizations did for the 
British army in South Africa and for the American army dur- 
ing the Spanish war. The allied Christian bodies of Japan ap- 
plied for permission to send representatives with the troops, 
but failed to get it. It was especially gratifying, therefore, 
when about the middle of August the Minister of War issued 
an order giving the Association permission to open up work 
at Antung, the Yalu River base of General Kuroki's army, and 
at Yingkow, the seaport of New Chwang. The Minister of 
Railroads granted free transportation for baggage on the gov- 
ernment lines, and the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha and Osaka 
Shosen Kwaisha, the two great steamship companies, gave the 
same privileges on their boats. 

From the first the work has been such a success that the 
Association leaders have been embarrassed to meet the demand 
from the field for men and equipment. Each post is furnished 
with an outfit consisting of a tent capable of seating 200 men ; 
books, newspapers and magazines; writing-paper, envelopes, 
postal cards, pens and ink; graphophones, games and small 
musical instruments ; Bibles, religious tracts and hymn-books ; 
bath-tubs, soap, hair clippers, tea outfit, buttons for uniforms, 
needles, thread, and a thousand and one little things that add to 
the comfort of the soldiers. The practical nature of the work 
from the first so impressed the military commanders that at 
both Antung and Yingkow they placed at the disposal of the 
Association first-class buildings in the best of locations. At 
Yingkow the commandant set a force of twenty-six carpenters 
at work for three weeks remodeling the building to suit better 
the needs of the work. The commandant at Antung twice in 
one week cabled over government wires for the Secretaries, 
asking first for one additional man and later for two men and 
another complete outfit for wprk at Hojo, a post fifteen miles 
from Antung. Several of the highest commanding officers 



have heartily endorsed the work, and have made valuable sug- 
gestions as to how the needs could best be met. 

Mr. Gleason is now at the front, and there are nine Secre- 
taries at five important military bases in Manchuria. 

After watching their work critically for three months, Gen- 
eral Terrauchi, Imperial Minister of War, gave the following 
unsolicited testimonials to its value to the men from the view- 
point of the Japanese Government in a conversation with Mr. 
Ebara Soroku, M.P., the Chairman of the House Committee 
of the Constitutional Party, who is President of the Toyko 
Young Men's Christian Association : 

" I wish to express my deep appreciation of the splendid 
work being done by your Association in behalf of our soldiers 
at the front. At first I had slight interest in the matter, think- 
ing that like many other propositions presented to us, it would 
pass over with little result. When your work was first launched 
I had some feelings of anxiety concerning it, but I may say 
now that all apprehension has been turned into admiration, and 
I express both the opinion of men at the front and in Tokyo, 
when I say that this work has proved successful beyond our 
expectations." 

This is the most striking endorsement of Christianity ever 
given by a Japanese official. It is obvious that such words 
from a quarter so near the throne will do much to place all 
Christians and Christian institutions even higher than at pres- 
ent in general esteem by the Japanese. 

The members of the Philadelphia Association, as stated, 
entirely support Mr. Gleason and his work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

motk tot ametican ^Iliiet0. 

|HE Young Men's Christian Association had the 
great privilege of organizing and starting the 
Christian Commission during the Gvil War, as 
noticed elsewhere. With even greater prompt- 
ness the Young Men's Christian Association sent 
its workers to the field in the late war, organized on a large 
scale and carried on a more varied and direct work than was 
attempted in the Civil War. 

In the Spanish War the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion undertook not simply to aid the sick and dying, but to 
reach all soldiers and carry to them in their daily camp life cer- 
tain of the conveniences, comforts and influences that they had 
when at home. In other words, the magnificent scheme of the 
Association was to put with every brigade and even regiment, 
where possible, a well-equipped Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, with social and religious features such as exist in our 
cities, the only difference being that it was carried on within 
canvas walls instead of in permanent buildings. It was the 
Young Men's Christian Association mobilized, with its con- 
veniences, amusements, entertainments, hospitalities, Bible 
classes, religious meetings and other features, that marched 
when the soldiers marched ; camped when they camped ; sailed 
from the shores of the United States when our soldiers sailed, 
landed on foreign and hostile shores when they landed, and ac- 
companied them on their exile from home, brightening the 
dullness and helping to combat the dangers of their daily life. 
Its work has been enlarged to take in sailors, having received 
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the official sanction of the gOYemment» for its work both.inthe 
Army and Navy. 

On April 28th, 1898, all the regiments of Philadelphia 
troops, in response to the call of President McKinley, left 
Philadelphia for Mt. Gretna. On the same train with these 
troops there went two Secretaries from the Philadelphia Young 
Men's Christian Association, together with tents and equip- 
ments for reading rooms, correspondence, amusements and re- 
ligious work. The Philadelphia Association assumed the 
heavy responsibility involved in its action, believing it to be a 
duty to look after thousands of young men taken from home 
and rushed into the hardships, temptations and dangers of war. 
They felt assured that this public-siririted and patriotic com- 
munity would sustain the work, and this confidence was 
amply justified. Associations, churches and individuals, many 
of the latter from the poorest classes, sent in their contribu- 
tions, and the Army work of this Association was nobly sus- 
tained from the first. This Association alone sent sev- 
enteen Secretaries into the field, for different periods of 
time, and carried on this work first in the State encampment 
at Mt. Gretna, under the State Committee of Pennsylvania, and 
then under the International Committee, at Camp Thomas, 
Chickamauga and in Porto Rico. 

EXTENT OF THE WORK. 

Under the general movement of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, directed and sustained by the International 
Committee, about seventy tents were maintained at the differ- 
ent camps, and altogether more than three hundred men gave 
their time and services, and in some cases surrendered their 
lives in this labor for the 300,000 young men in the armies and 
navies. In order to give an idea of the extent of this work we 
will give the facts concerning a single one of the Philadelphia 
army tents, viz. : That of the First Pennsylvania Regiment at 
Camp Thomas, Chickamauga. While maintained for the First 
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Regiment this tent was freely used by all the soldiers of the 
brigade to which the First Regiment was attached. In this 
one tent there was a total attendance, during the encampment 
at Chickamauga, of 175,750, which indicates an average of 
1,673 visits daily by soldiers who used its privileges. In that 
time 112,350 letters were written in this tent, or over one 
thousand a day. There was an attendance of 13,500 at the en- 
tertainments ; an attendance of 22,750 at the religious services, 
held within it or under the shade of the trees near by, and 3,100 
Bibles and Testaments were given out from this tent — not in- 
discriminately, but to soldiers who asked for them. The work 
at other tents was on an equally large scale, and when these 
figures are multiplied we form some idea of the enormous work 
of the Young Men's Christian Association through its Army 
and Navy Department in the year 1898. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

laemaifta&le laecotos of Eelifffouff motk. 

HERE have been many clergymen who have ren- 
dered frequent and great services through this 
Association, but there are three whose contribu- 
tions to its religious work have been so notable 
that they call forth special mention. 
Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., now pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Twenty-first and Walnut Streets, in 
Philadelphia, and formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Germantown, for seventeen successive winters, from 
November to March, inclusive, has spoken to young men on 
Sunday afternoons in Association Hall. So far as we have any 
knowledge, this record is without parallel. His ministry has 
been fruitful, and not only in this city, but from all parts of 
America, and even other countries, we have heard of the results 
of his work. 

Rev. Charics R. Erdman, now pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Germantown, for eleven years has done the 
same work in the auditorium of the Pennsylvania Railroad De- 
partment at Forty-first Street and Westminster Avenue. Mr. 
Erdman has powerfully influenced railroad men and their 
families, and the whole work of the railroad Association in 
Philadelphia by this work. He is held in affection by thou- 
sands of railroad men and their families. 

The Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., Sabbath School and 
Missionary Superintendent of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, for eleven years on Saturday afternoon in Asso- 
ciation Hall taught the International Sunday School lesson. 
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and prepared hundreds of teachers and superintendents for 
their work on the following day. This was one of the largest 
meetingfs of the kind in the United States, and continued until 
the establishment of similar classes all over the city rendered 
its continuance no longer necessary. 

All of these gentlemen rendered this g^eat and laborious 
service for all these years without moneyed compensation. 
No other Association of which we have knowledge has ever 
received so g^eat a contribution of unpaid Christian service of 
the highest and most fruitful sort as this Association has re- 
ceived from these three clergymen, all of whom had, apart from 
such work, sufficient duties, cares and responsibilities to have 
filled the measure of ordinary lives. 

Note. — ^Theatre services. In connection with Dwight 
Farms, allusion is made to the well-known Episcopal clergy- 
man, Rev. John Edgar Johnson, and the theatre services con- 
ducted by him. The Association had no official connection 
with, and deserves no credit for, that work, but it was so in- 
teresting and helpful that it deserves to be better known than 
it is. It is also another case of prolonged service in a special 
field, like the three mentioned elsewhere in this book. 

In the winter of 1880-1881 Mr. Johnson started Sunday 
evening theatre services in the heart of what is known as the 
Tenderloin district of Philadelphia, and kept them up there and 
elsewhere in this city for twenty-one years. There had been 
occasional theater services for short periods before that, but 
we know of no parallel case to this in any city for length of 
service or for continuous success. Up to the time that Mr. 
Johnson was compelled by ill-health to give up these services 
the theatres were crowded, and the services were as full of in- 
terest and power at the end of twenty-one years as at the be- 
ginning. The theatres were always full, and many times large 
numbers were turned away. These services received their in- 
itiative, as far as financial support went, from a layman of the 
Episcopal Church, the late George L. Harrison, Esq., whose 
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family, with others of like character, largely maintained this 
work, and who have contributed so greatly to other eflForts for 
the educational and religious advancement of this commun- 
ity. Mr. Joseph P. Mumford, who has been for so many years 
Treasurer of the Young Men's Christian Association, also 
acted as Treasurer of the theatre work. 

The theatre services have now become quite common, and 
at this writing there are five held weekly in Philadelphia. The 
Young Men's Christian Associations in all our large cities are 
making use of them with good results, but the twenty-one 
years of work of the Rev. John Edgar Johnson, with its twenty- 
one years of generous support by a limited number of promi- 
nent citizens and churchmen, and its unbroken record of large 
attendance and unflagging interest, give Philadelphia and Mr. 
Johnson an unequalled leadership in this form of service. At 
this time Mr. Johnson frequently speaks for Young Men's 
Christian Associations at theatre services in different parts of 
the country. We have recorded elsewhere the indebtedness of 
this Association to him for his deep interest and unselfish help. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Cl)e ]aeli0iou0 motk o( tbt association. 

EORGE ALBERT COE, Professor of Philosophy 
in Northwestern University, Evanston, 111., in a 
recent address before the Religious Education 
Association, said in part : 

" The Young Men's Christian Associations 
constitute a movement of practical religion. They have no 
universities or theological schools for investigating religious 
theories ; they have formulated no confession of faith ; they en- 
tertain no purpose of taking the place of the churches in the 
propagation of doctrine. Nevertheless, through the extension 
of the membership to boys and through the remarkable growth 
of the Bible Study Department the Associations constitute to- 
day a great educational institution. In their Bible classes 
60,00 men and boys are enrolled. The International Committee 
provides for their use over twoscore different courses. Some 
attempt is making to grade pupils and courses, and a beginning 
has been made of systematic written examinations. 

" The Associations minister to groups as diverse as college 
students, twelve-year-old boys, salesmen and bookkeepers, 
railroad men, soldiers and sailors and factory operatives. For 
boys, stories that enrich the imagination and ideals ; for work- 
ing-men, topics that bear with the greatest directness upon per- 
sonal life are in order. But with the college students there 
should be open eyes for the whole problem of biblical criticism, 
and for all ascertained historical facts." 

In 1904 Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., President of 
Union Theological Seminary, said: 
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" Christian Associations : Investigation in no single de- 
partment of the field )delds more satisfactory results than are 
reached in the Department of Christian Associations ; and this 
by reason of the clearness of the thinking and the soundness of 
the pedagogical methods appearing in the development of this 
institution. Vigorous, alert, rational, wholesome, sympathetic, 
the Young Men's Christian Association has related itself to the 
moral and religious education of the country in a manner and 
measure that may be called unique. Apparentiy this success 
as an instrument of popular religious education has come about 
through the sincerity of purpose and the administrative ability 
of the leaders, joined with the fundamental reasonableness of 
the educational principles adopted. The conception of man as 
a unit needing development in every part of his being, and the 
educational principles that now have recognition and observ- 
ance in the Bible Study Department, are the chief sources of 
the remarkable power exhibited by the Young Men's Christian 
Association. To these must be added the cosmopolitan spirit 
which has expressed itself in international movements and in 
the study of missions. 

'* The principles of Bible study have included the induc- 
tive and historical methods, and the recognition of the need for 
adequate courses— comprehensive, not partial; definite, not 
vague ; practical, not visionary. To these principles are added 
a rational correlation of courses and the construction of spe- 
cial courses with a view to their adaptation to the needs of spe- 
cial classes of men, whether railroad men, shop men, boys, or 
college and university students. Fifty thousand men are now 
in the Bible classes of the Young Men's Christian Associations 
in the United States and Canada." 

To this statement we desire to add but a word. The direct 
spiritual work of the Young Men's Christian Association is 
the secret of its enduring enthusiasm, missionary spirit, rapid 
expansion and growing power. The miracle of Association 
work in the mind of the writer is not its acquisition of prop- 
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erty, its growth of membership, its varied and practical agen- 
cies, nor its popular favor. These may be accounted for by 
economic laws and ordinary estimates of values. 

The miracle is the tmbroken harmony, through fifty 
years, of young men of all shades of religious beliefs, and of 
none ; of all grades of social and mental culture, mingling 
together in unbroken fraternity and studying the Bible 
together without angry disagreements. 

The Young Men's Christian Association stands for the 
agreements and not the differences of Christians, and its plat- 
form is never open to mere academic discussions of theologi- 
cal questions. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is not contro- 
versial. It works and owns property in all lands, Christian 
and heathen. The Christian character of the Association is 
guarded and made perpetual by a simple basis of active mem- 
bership and control adopted at a World's Convention in Paris 
fifty years ago. Details of creed and doctrine beyond this 
are matters between young men and their respective churches 
if they belong to any. 

The Association allows upon its platform no discussion 
of denominational questions or of points controverted be- 
tween Christians. It permits no assault upon any historic 
faith of Christendom. It never lets its halls be used for par- 
tisan political meetings. It is a social, religious organiza- 
tion, sufficiently wide in its sympathy and work to receive all 
young men of good character. It has successfully avoided 
being dragged into religious, political and all other quarrels. 
Its great success is due to this spirit. 

Its object is to apply the teachings of the Bible to every- 
day life, and it leaves the question of an elaborate creed be- 
tween the man and his own church. 

With all of this it seems none the less difficult to account 
in ordinary ways for the fact that Christians of all denomina- 
tions live, work and study together within the Young Men's 
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Christian Association for three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year in unbroken peace. 

In the records of the Old South Church, Boston, for 
1683, we find this entry : " Jane Williams forsook religion and 
united with the Episcopal Church/' It was in Boston last 
year that the general convention of the Episcopal Church 
welcomed the Archbishop of Canterbury, and sent out the 
pastoral letter of the bishops, which ended with this para- 
graph: 

" And so, men and brethren, we see our calling. May 
God give us wisdom and courage to rise to its transforming 
level ! The world, all round its vast circumference, throbs and 
aches with the hatreds of men. Class against class ; Christian 
brethren who, too often, alas ! have no other word save one of 
disparagement or ridicule for other Christian brethren ; race 
arrayed against race ; and contempt for all who are less fav- 
ored than ourselves ; — this, more than any other, is apt to be 
the dominant note in our ecclesiastical speech, in our literary 
criticism, in our international courtesies. Surely, to breathe 
upon us a nobler spirit has our Master come into the world! 
May we heaken for the calling of His voice, and strive to do 
His wiU ! " 

It is a matter of profound thankfulness that the Young 
Men's Christian Association has been so free from religious 
dissensions, and that it has contributed no small part to the 
better feeling that prevails to-day among Christians of differ- 
ent names. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

]n Q9emotiam« 

N looking back over the fifty years that have gone, 
the first impulse is to give thanks to Almighty 
God, who has blessed this Association through 
all these years and brought it to its present 
place of strength and usefulness. He has over- 
ruled its mistakes, guided it through years of experiment to 
its present development, and crowned its Jubilee year with a 
splendid manifestation of public sympathy and support. 

His mercy shown to this organization through fifty 
years of struggle renews and enlarges our faith. In the words 
of the old Covenanter hymn : 

" The Lord who has taught us to trust in His name. 
And brought us thus far, will not bring us to shame." 

The second impulse is one of praise and thanksgiving for 
the true men and women, many gone to their eternal reward, 
some living among us, who have given ungrudgingly of them- 
selves and their means to the founding and building up of this 
Association. During years of weakness, debt and great dis- 
couragement some great hearts remained faithful, and we 
reap to-day the fruits of their labors. 

Some day, when we have a new central building, we hope 
to have in it, always before the eyes of young men and the 
public, pictures or other memorials of the benefactors of this 
Association. Their work endures, their names should live 
and shall be kept in honored and grateful memory among us. 

It is impossible within the limits of this sketch to speak 
of all, or at- length of any. From the obituary records and 
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memorials of the Assodation, however, we have selected 
some names, and we venture to say that no single institution 
of our city has within that time had associated with it as offi- 
cials or benefactors a larger number of the best citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

We have noticed elsewhere the connection of Mr. George 
H. Stuart with this work. In the period of the Chril War Mr. 
Stuart was to the Christian philanthropic e£Fort for the sol- 
diers in the field the supreme figure, as General Grant was in 
the military service and President Lincoln in its statesman- 
ship. 

Another great dvil figure of that mighty struggle for the 
preservation of the Union was Jay Cooke, for years a Trustee 
of the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, 
who, on February i6th, 1905, departed this life at the age of 
eighty-three years. As Mr. Stuart was supreme in the Chris- 
tian philanthropy of the Civil War, so Mr. Cooke was 
supreme in its cc^ossal financial support. 

His name will ever stand pre-eminent among the names 
of those who saved the Republic. 

It is a significant fact that Philadelphia has financed all 
the great wars of the United States. Robert Morris in the 
Revolution, Stephen Girard in 181 2, E. W. Clark in the Mexi- 
can War, and Jay Cooke in the Civil War, make up the roll of 
honor. 

When the other large cities failed to come to the aid of 
the Government in 1861, Philadelphia responded, and Jay 
Cooke was its representative. 

Mr. Cooke was a modest man, an humble Christian, of a 
kind heart and generous disposition, and was beloved by all. 

This Association owes a great debt of gratitude to an- 
other illustrious family of bankers, namely, the late John A. 
Brown and his son, the late Alexander Brown. The father 
gave twenty-five thousand dollars toward the purchase of the 
ground at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets and the erection of 
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the building, and the son gave twenty-five thousand dollars 
to the payment of the debt upon that property. The son, Mr. 
Alexander Brown, who died in 1893, was also one of the 
Trustees incorporated when the property at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets was acquired. In addition to these gifts, 
Mr. Brown and his father were continuous and generous sup- 
porters of the Association. 

We cannot do better than reproduce in part from the 
records of this Association for the year 1893 notice of the loss 
by death in that year of four great citizens of Philadelphia 
who were regular and liberal supporters of this work. 

The Board of Directors of the Yoimg Men's Christian 
Association, of Philadelphia, order that the following minute 
be published in the annual report of the Association, and be 
entered upon its permanent records : 

" Within the past twelve months this Association, in 
common with this entire community, has been called upon to 
mourn the loss by death of A. J. Drexel, Joseph D. Potts, 
Alexander Brown and George W. Childs, men whose lives 
enriched their generation, blessed mankind, and may, with- 
out reservation of any kind, be held forth as examples to 
young men. 

" They achieved success in business without sacrifice of 
integrity of character. They fulfilled the highest duties of 
citizenship in a manner that commanded the respect of their 
fellow men. They manifested an unflagging interest in the 
welfare of humanity, and extended generous aid to all insti- 
tutions having for their object the relief or the elevation of 



men. 



We desire to gratefully acknowledge their continued 
and liberal support of the work of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Philadelphia. They appreciated keenly the 
difficulties and temptations surrounding the lives of young 
men in a great city, and gave generously to the support of an 
institution which they believed to be effective in protecting 
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young men from these dangers, and in lifting them contin- 
ually to higher standards of manhood and citizenship." 

Associated for years with some of these gentlemen on 
the Board of Trustees of this Association, and also as large 
contributors to this work and buildings, were Matthew Baird, 
Charles Wheeler, John E. Graeff, William C. Allison, John 
Field, Henry Lewis, Lemuel Coffin, Henry Disston, and 
others who have passed away. With these, at times, and par- 
ticularly in later years, were associated other citizens of Phila- 
delphia, still living, and who are as prominent in the business, 
public and religious life of our city, as those who have gone. 

Some of these men were the founders of great business 
enterprises, and have left their impress upon the commercial 
and industrial life of our city. All of them represented the 
highest citizenship. They were founders and builders, not 
only of this, but of other institutions that are the salt preser- 
vative in the awful need and corruption of congested city life. 
In Romans, 14th chapter and i8th verse, we have these 
words : " For he that in these things serveth Christ is accept- 
able to God and approved of men." We believe that this 
double verdict of heaven and of earth can be given to the men 
whose names are recorded here, for their integrity, their kind- 
ness of heart, and for the ability and generosity with which 
they served their day and generation. 

Among those whose official service in the Association 
was of unusual length and value were the following: 

Mr. Peter B. Simons, the third President of the Associa- 
tion, who served from 1862 to 1870, and who died in San 
Francisco in 1889. He was an enthusiastic and successful 
worker, generous with time and means, a public-spirited citi- 
zen, prominent in the Presbyterian Church, and to a large 
number of young men in Philadelphia an inspiration to a 
nobler life. 

In the same year Mr. Horace W. Pitkin died, who was 
peculiarly devoted to the Association. He left behind him an 
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honored name, which is being kept in memory through a 
trust fund, created by this Association out of a bequest from 
his estate. 

In the year 1891 the Association lost three of its most 
valued friends and supporters, namely, Wistar Morris, Ad- 
visory Manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad Department; 
William C. Stroud, Treasurer of the Central Branch ; and 
William C. Allison, Trustee. 

From the printed records concerning these gentlemen 
we make the following extract : 

" Prominent in the business world, honored for their suc- 
cess in life, the death of these well-known citizens was a loss 
to the entire community. Warm friends, generous supporters 
and trusted advisers of this work, their death was a peculiarly 
heavy blow to us." 

In 1892, Mrs. Anna H. Wilstach and Mr. William Patten, 
a life-long contributor, passed away. They both remembered 
the association in their last will and testaments. Mrs. Wil- 
stach left a specific legacy of ten thousand dollars, and a 
residuary interest, from which the Association has already 
received more than one hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Pat- 
ten, who was well-known in business, religious and social cir- 
cles, left a residuary interest, to take effect in the future. 

In the same year the West Philadelphia Branch lost by 
death a warm friend and valued supporter in the person of 
Mr. Hugh Chain, Jr., who was one of the organizers of that 
Branch. 

In 1893, Mr. Anton Winters, a member of the Committee 
of Management of the German young men. 

In the death of Mr. George B. Roberts, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Association suffered a great loss. 
There was a gathering of railroad officials from all over the 
United States and Canada at his funeral, and the signs of 
mourning stretched as far as the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. But the highest tribute to his memory 
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was the deep sorrow in the hearts of the employees of all that 
vast system. He was an humble and sincere Christian, genu- 
inely interested in the welfare of Pennsylvania Railroad men 
everywhere, and they knew it. By his powerful influence, by 
his personal presence and participation, and his generous 
help, he contributed largely to the growth and develc^ment 
of the railroad work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. We cannot estimate too highly Mr. 
Roberts' part in this work, and one often hears his name 
spoken with affection and respect by the members of the 
Association. His great mind was well matched by his kindly 
spirit. The gift of five thousand dollars from his estate has 
been made the nucleus of an endowment fund for that work, 
and the desk at which he sat as President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad is a valued treasure in their library at Forty-first 
Street and Westminster Avenue. 

In 1897, Mr. Jesse C. Dickey, an honored citizen ot 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died, and in his will left one thousand dollars 
($1,000) to the Young Men's Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia, for the benefit of its library. Mr. Dickey had occa- 
sionally visited the library and reading room of the Central 
Branch, at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, and had seen for 
himself the great pleasure and benefit derived by young men 
from these privileges. 

One of the men to whom the institutions of Philadelphia 
are greatly indebted was Mr. George S. Pepper. Mr. Pep- 
per left a large estate in charitable bequests, and amongst 
others remembered the Young Men's Christian Association. 
This bequest, which took effect in 1890, has yielded $16,050, 
the principal of which has been kept intact as the " George S. 
Pepper Fund," the income only being used for the purposes 
of the work. 

Before 1889 the Association received fifteen thousand 
dollars from the estate of Miss Emily T. Eckert ; in 1889, 
twenty thousand dollars from the estate of the late Henry 
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Winkley, which has been invested in his name; in the same 
year, five thousand dollars from Miss Elizabeth J. Richards, 
and five thousand dollars from the estate of Captain Samuel 
W. Ashton. These sums, with the exception of the Winkley 
fund, were expended in Branch Buildings before the passage 
of the rule that the proceeds of all bequests should be pre- 
served intact and only the income used. 

December 26th, 1895, Mrs. Mary Lewis Smith, a well- 
known lady of Philadelphia, died, leaving a will in which she 
set aside, in memory of her deceased son, Lewis Wain Smith, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, with a further residuary 
bequest not yet effective, for the purpose of giving white 
working boys an opportunity to spend their summer vaca- 
tions in the country. In 1897, the Fidelity Insurance, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia, the trustee of this 
fund, petitioned the court to have the Young Men's Christian 
Association substituted as Trustee, which was done. In 1900 
the proceeds of this fund were used to erect buildings at 
Dwight Farms, known as the " Lewis Wain Smith House," 
and the purposes of the testator were at last carried out. 
Thus the memory of a young lawyer, cut off by death in the 
very beginning of his career, has been made a perpetual bless- 
ing to thousands of other young men. 

Mr. John E. Graeff, for many years Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Association, departed this life on 
November i8th, 1898. 

Mr. Graeff gave sums of money aggregating twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the building at Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, and, as stated elsewhere, personally endorsed 
notes for a large amount to carry the floating indebtedness 
until that property could be saved. He gave himself freely to 
the work with an ungrudging use of time and strength. 

The news of his translation from this to a higher life 
brought great sorrow to the officers and members of the 
Philadelphia Association, as it brought a great loss to the 
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organization itself; but his work, and especially the kindly 
and noble influences of his life, survive as a permanent inspir- 
ation and power for good in the work of this Association 
among the young men of Philadelphia. 

On July 15th, 1898, Mr. John Bell Scott died of rapid 
consumption, contracted in the service of his country on the 
auxiliary cruiser St. Paul, in the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. Scott was for some years a Director of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, afterwards 
Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Central Branch, 
during a trying period in its history, and finally a leading 
spirit in its work at the University of Pennsylvania. Attrac- 
tive in appearance, unusually bright in mind, a ready speaker 
full of enthusiasm and energy, and of a kind heart and a gen- 
erous spirit, he was peculiarly fitted to lead and help young 
men. 

In 1898, Mr. Andrew Blair left a reversionary bequest of 
five thousand dollars to the Association for the benefit of the 
West Philadelphia Branch. This is contingent upon several 
lives. Mr. Blair was a well-known citizen of Philadelphia, 
and a man of high character and benevolent spirit. 

On July 6th, 1900, Mr. Matthew Semple, Vice-President 
and Director of this Association, departed this life at Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Semple was elected Director of the Association on 
February 8th, 1892 ; was made Recording Secretary, January 
nth, 1897 ; was chosen Vice-President, January loth, 1899, and 
was re-elected to that office on January 5th, 1900. 

The Directors of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
in special meeting assembled, on the nth day of July, 1900, 
united in expressing their deep sorrow and sense of loss at the 
death of Mr. Semple, and recorded their lasting appreciation of 
his ability, his integrity and his unselfish and valuable service 
as a Director and officer of this Association. 

On June 22d, 1902, Francis J. Allison, a member of its 
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Board, passed away. Mr. Allison served continuously as a 
Director and member of the Legal Committee from 1891 tmtil 
his death. His official life in connection with the Association 
was marked by the modesty, conscientiousness and devotion to 
duty that characterized him in every relation in life. 

On September 3d, 1902, the Association lost by death a 
great benefactor, Miss Harriet S. Benson. Miss Benson gave 
generously in her lifetime, amongst other gifts, one of ten 
thousand dollars, to the Building Fund at Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets. She left a bequest of ten thousand dollars. In 
accordance with a rule adopted some years ago, not to spend 
a dollar of the principal of any bequest hereafter, the Board of 
Directors created a Trust Fund of this, preserving the princi- 
pal intact, and making of it a perpetual memorial to a noble 
benefactress. Of Miss Benson it can be said that no truer 
Christian spirit and nobler character has graced and blessed the 
life of Philadelphia. 

On the i8th day of December, 1902, Mr. Henry C. Coch- 
ran, a regular contributor to the Association and an honored 
and benevolent citizen of Philadelphia, died, leaving one 
thousand dollars to the Association, which has also been made 
into a memorial. 

On May 24th, 1903, Edmund Parsons Dwight, another 
g^eat benefactor of this Association, quietly fell asleep and 
passed away into eternal rest. Mr. Dwight was greatly inter- 
ested in the work of the Association, and in 1895 gave to the 
Association, without conditions, the beautiful and picturesque 
estate of four hundred and sixty-seven acres on the Brandywine 
Creek, which the Association has made into a vacation or sum- 
mer resort of its members, and has named " Dwight Farms " 
in honor of the donor. 

Simple and unassuming in manner, quiet and unostenta- 
tious in giving, Mr. Dwight was interested in many good 
works, and gave widely and generously. The giving of this 
estate has caused his name to be revered by hundreds of 
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young men, and will be a monument to his memory more en- 
during than bronze or stone. 

Mr. Dwight also remembered the Association in his will, 
and the proceeds of the bequest, when received, will be invested 
as a trust fund, and the income used for the purposes of the 
work. 

On Saturday, July 6th, 1904, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, Hon. John Field departed this life at the age of seventy 
years. In his death Philadelphia lost one of its best, greatest 
and most useful citizens. 

As the head of a leading business firm, as bank president, 
and as Postmaster of Philadelphia, he displayed his unusual 
business ability. As a leading layman in the Methodist de- 
nomination he nobly performed his duty as a Christian man. 
In the organization and development of the Young Men's 
Christian Association during the half century just ended, he 
took a part and filled a place equalled by few. He was one of 
the founders of the Young Men's Christian Association, and 
until his last illness, during all those fifty years, he was closely 
identified with it as member, Director, Trustee, contributor and 
earnest and sympathetic worker. 

The memory of his useful life, of his incorruptible in- 
tegrity, and of his generous, noble and kindly spirit, remain 
an inspiration and abiding influence for good in this entire 
community, and nowhere more than in the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia. 

On January 30th of the present year, 1905, Miss Mary C. 
Dulles departed this life at her late residence, 1602 Locust 
Street. 

Miss Dulles was a member of a distinguished family, and 
her own life was one of quiet but widespread benevolence. She 
was deeply interested in the welfare of her church and a large 
contributor to its work. She extended this interest to other 
institutions, and in her will left a bequest of five thousand dol- 
lars to the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia. 
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In accordance with their invariable rule, the Directors have 
determined to make of the proceeds of this bequest a trust fund 
in memory of a noble Christian woman. In this way her last 
gift will be perpetuated, and year after year this income in her 
name will be made a blessing to many. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

JFutute il3eeD0. 

1. For current expenses of the General Work 

and the Branches throughout Philadelphia, 

yearly, $24|000 

2. A new building for the West Philadelphia 

Branch to meet the wants of the thirty 
thousand young men living west of the 
Schuylkill, 100,000 

3* An addition to the Kensington building, 

especially to accommodate the educational 

work and Boys' Department, . 50,000 

4. At least three Student Club Houses, to be 

centers of social and religious life for pro- 
fessional students, to cost ^[30,000 each . 90,000 

5. A building for the Naval Branch of the 

Association at League Island, similar to those 
provided at Brooklyn, Norfolk, San Francisco 
and Newport, 5^>Q^ 

6. An endowment fund for the work of super- 

vision and extension and for providing for the 
educational work, Bible instruction and other 
great agencies of the Association. The ex- 
tension of the Association into the great 
industrial establishments alone would rapidly 
repay the entire investment of money, 200,000 

Total, .... $5i4>ooo 

We submit the question, and ask the reader to stop and 
think over it a minute. " Is there any other way in which a 
half million of dollars could be invested in the city of Philadel- 
phia that would accomplish more than this ? " 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Cbe jFutute of jFifteetttt) attD Ct)e0tnut ^Meet0. 

HE question is constantly before the Association,, 
and is being asked by its friends in Philadelphia 
and throughout the coimtry, " What are you 
going to do about a new building for the work at 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets ? " 

There are two possible answers to this question. Perhaps 
there will be no better time to state them than now. 

The first answer is that we will wait until a purchaser 
comes along who will give such a price for the property that 
the Association would be enabled to purchase a cheaper lot 
elsewhere and erect a modem building, adapted and adequate 
to its needs. That is the answer generally accepted. 

The other suggestion is to secure, some day, a sufficient 
amount to erect a great building upon the present lot. 

The Chicago Association, under similar circumstances, 
adopted the latter course, and has the largest work under one 
roof of any Association in the world. The men who bought 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, and placed the present build- 
ing there, evidentiy held this view of the case. 

Time will settie this question. Much may be said in favor 
of both answers. The majority side is easily stated. When 
the property can be sold to advantage the proceeds will erect a 
building on a less costiy lot. 

The argument of the minority is about as follows: The 
men who placed the Association at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets foresaw what would take place, and therefore made 
great sacrifices to bring it about. They believed that this 
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would be the center of the city, and that there were strongs 
moral and practical considerations that justified the {rfadng in 
the midst of the city's greatest commercial structures on its 
principal business thoroughfare a great building, dedicated to- 
the idea and work of Christianity in daily life and in business 
circles. 

Victor Hugo has a great chapter on " Cathedrals," in 
which he advances the thought that architecture interprets the 
spirit and aspirations of the people in any given age. Do the 
towering commercial buildings alone interpret the spirit of our 
age and people ? Is it worth while to have a great structure^ 
linking the business, social and educational life with daily 
Christian work in the midst of our lofty temples of trade 
and commerce ? 

Shaftesbury Hall on the Strand suggests at once the great 
philanthropical and religious movements of London. It is 
now owned by the Young Men's Christian Association. 

These men contend that the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of Philadelphia has now a location unequalled by any 
other such institution in the world. They say that the com- 
munity some day will be capable of another great effort, wilt 
place there a building fitted to the place, to the city and to the 
high ideals and practical character of this work. 

Perhaps some man or woman will do this, and leave to his 
or her memory one of the great enduring monuments that 
adorn and bless and educate in mighty cities. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars would place a 
magnificent structure that would accommodate a membership 
of thirty-five hundred men, with an Educational Department 
surpassing in its enrollment most of the American colleges,, 
with a religious work, Bible School, lecture system, of far- 
reaching influence and a place for the gathering^ of undivided 
Christianity. 

Some man or woman, feeling that a great opportunity is 
at stake, may make a generous offer to start an effort for such 
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a building, and thus under the blessing of God be an agent of 
incalculable good. 

The question is yet unsettled. It is open for considera- 
tion, suggestion and action. 
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CHAPTER XLIl. 

about tbe awaiting of mills* 

) those who have a sense of benevolence and re- 
sponsibility in the disposition of their money, the 
choice of channels of benevolence is frequently 
one of difficulty. They naturally desire to direct 
their money by gift while living and by bequest 
when dying, where it wiU accomplish the largest practical good. 
We respectfully suggest to them the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Philadelphia, as a suitable local institution 
for such gifts or bequests for the following, among other rea- 
sons, viz. : 

First, Permanency. Funds so designated are held in trust 
perpetually, in the name and to the credit of the donor, and the 
income is applied as directed. By an act of the Legislature, 
real estate, now held or hereafter acquired by the Association 
cannot be mortgaged. 

Second. Security. The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion owns property in excess of a million dollars, and will prob 
ably be this year absolutely free from debt, and money (m 
property given to it now will be safe from the risks attending 
such gifts in many cases. 

Third. The diversity of objects to which such funds may 
be applied according to inclination of the givers, viz. : endow- 
ment of entire work, extension of work throughout city, build- 
ing funds, endowment of departments such as young men's 
libraries, evening educational classes for clerks and mechanics, 
lecture courses, relief of young men, employment, moral and 
religious teaching, etc. 
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Fourth. The fact that the benefits extend to the entire 
city and to all classes of young men by reason of its many 
branches. 

Fifth. Economy, because of the fact that money operates 
at one and the same time on so many lines, moral, educational, 
physical and social ; and economy in the most important sense, 
because this work deals with causes and is preventive. 

Sixth. The Association already provides skilled admin- 
istration and extensive equipment; money given to it will go 
into direct work, and will, therefore, secure the largest results. 

An illustration of this was afforded by the " Lewis Wain 
Smith Fund " of ten thousand dollars, which lay idle until it 
was assigned to the Young Men's Christian Association. By 
itself the fund amounted to nothing; with the machinery of the 
Association it has been made immensely effective in carrying 
out the purposes of the testator, namely : To provide for the 
vacation in the country of white young men and boys of Phila- 
delphia. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to " The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of Philadelphia," the sum of , 

and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge to my executors for the same. 

BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT. 

I give and bequeath to " The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of Philadelphia," the sum of , 

to be safely invested by them and called the 

Fund. The interest of this fund to be applied to the use of the 
Association. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

$80,000 aubUee JFunO. 

IE Association seeks to raise the sum of $So,ooo, 
to be known as the " Jubilee Fund." It is the 
one practical outcome of the JuMee celebration. 
It will meet all the current expenses of the Asso- 
ciation and pay all of its debts, and it will worth- 
ily conclude the work of fifty years. 

There is a mortgage of $25,000 upon the Kensington 
Branch Building, a mortgage of $5,700 upon the West Phila- 
delphia property, and a floating indebtedness of the various 
Branches to the amount of $23,400. The current expenses for 
the year 1905, including cost of semi-centennial and historical 
record, $26,000. The Jubilee Fund will be divided as follows : 

Kensington Branch $33,000 

West Philadelphia Branch 16,000 

Central Branch 12,000 

Intercollegiate and Student Qubs . . 5,000 

General Work 14,000 

The five Railroad Departments of the Association are 
financed. 

In order to raise this amount there ought to be at least 
four subscriptions of $5,000 each, four of $2,500, twenty of 
$1,000, thirty of $500, thirty of $250, and a large number of 
smaller subscriptions ranging from $100 down. 




atiinotoIeD0ment04 

N closing this outline history of the past fifty years 
and report of the Association as it is to-day, the 
Directors, on behalf of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Philadelphia, express the 
thanks of the Association to the contributors who 
have given generously for its support and extension; to the 
clergymen and laymen who have given their unpaid services, 
not only by expert advice, but by addresses upon the platform 
and in other ways ; to the Women's Auxiliaries of the Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania Railroad, Reading Railway and West Phila- 
delphia Branches, and to many other ladies who have been un- 
tiring in their labors; to the committees and members of the 
Association, whose unflagging interest and constant service 
have been the mainstay of the entire work. 

In connection with the semi-centennial celebration the Di- 
rectors acknowledge with gratitude the great interest mani- 
fested in the Association, and the cordial response to its invi- 
tation by the many distinguished speakers who came from 
different parts of the country at great sacrifice to themselves to 
take part in the anniversary meetings. They return the thanks 
of the Association to Hon. Grover Qcveland, Prof. Harry A. 
Garfield, Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., Joseph Ramsey, Elsq., 
Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, Major-General Frederick Dent 
Grant, Mr. David McConaughy, Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Mr. 
George H. Stuart, Jr., and the clergymen of Philadelphia, for 
their addresses and their help in making the semi-centennial 
celebration, of the Philadelphia Association an occasion of pub- 
lic interest and benefit 

The Directors express on their own behalf and the behalf 
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of the Association their appreciation of the generous treatment 
of the Association at all times, and especially in connection 
with the semi-centennial, by the press of Philadelphia. The 
daily papers, without exception, accorded an unusually large 
amount of space before, during and after the celebration to that 
event and to the work of the Association. Reports and edi- 
torials were sympathetic, showed unusually accurate knowl- 
edge of the Association and its work, and together with the As- 
sociated Press reports brought the Association and the great 
features of the celebration not only before the public of Phila- 
delphia, but the entire country. 

The Association owes much to its Leg^ Committee, and 
especially in the past fifteen years to the late Francis J. Alison, 
Esq., Edward H. Bonsall, Esq., Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, Esq., 
Charles H. Mathews, Esq., William H. Staake, Esq., and 
William C. Stoever, Esq., who, during long, continuous periods 
without compensation, have rendered valuable legal services 
to the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia. 
Their contribution has been a large one. 
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statistical Cables lip iStmtbt^. 

CHEDULE of educational, physical, social and 
religious features of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Philadelphia. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Evening classes in variety of subjects. (See list in statis- 
tical table.) 

LECTURES. 

Air Brake. Missions. 

Business. Political Economy. 

Health. Railroading. 

History. Science. 

Literature. Sociology. 
Mechanics. 

Reference and Circulating Libraries, 14. 
Reading Rooms, 16. 

PHYSICAL. 

Six G3annasiums. 

Shower, Tub and Swimming Baths, at 13 points. 

One Athletic Grounds and two Tennis Grounds. 

One Country Qub and Summer Resort ; 430 acres. 

Bowling Alleys. 

Outings. 

Seven G)minasium Instructors and Assistants. 

Sleeping Rooms at 6 points in city and i in country. 

Three Restaurants. 
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One Permanent Camp for Boys at the Seashore. 
Seven Camps for Boys each Summer at different points. 
Baseball, Football, Tennis and Other Qubs. 

SOCIAL. 

Attractive Parlors and Social Rooms at Fifteen Points in 
Philadelphia. 

Qub House and Cottages in the Country. 

Camps. 

Amusement and Music. 

Entertainments, Receptions and Socials. 

Buildings open daily, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Qubs and Sub-organizations. 

RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 

Meetings for Men at ten Branches every Sunday. 

Special Religious Services. 

Missionary Meetings. 

Prayer Meetings. 

Average Number of Meetings, thirty each week. 

Missionary Organization, embracing all the Branches. 

Missionary Meetings. 

Addresses. 

Mission Study Classes. 

Mission Libraries. 

Mr. George Gleason, Secretary Young Men's Christian 
Association, Osaka, Japan, supported entirely by members of 
the Philadelphia Association. 

Bible Study. 

College Students, six Bible Qasses weekly. 

Bible Qasses for Railroad Men, nineteen Bible Qasses 
weekly. 

Gty Branches, twenty-five Bible Qasses weekly. 

Total Number of Bible Qasses, weekly, fifty-three. 

Bible Correspondence Qub, Pennsylvania Railroad De- 
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partment. Students enrolled; written questions sent out, an- 
swered and returned for correction. 

Eight Shop Meetings, held weekly in Railroad Shops and 
Industrial Establishments. 

OTHER AGENCIES. 

Boarding-house Lists. 
Bureau of Introductions. 
Employment Bureau. 

Direct Communication with six thousand Associations 
throughout the world. 
Hand Books. 
Visitation of Sick. 
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Educational Classes by Subjects. 



Air Brake (See Lectures) 

Algebra 

Architectural Drawing 

Arithmetic (Elementary) 

Arithmetic (Advanced) 

Bookkeeping 

Building Construction 

Civil Service 

Commercial 

Commercial Law 

Elocution 

English Grammar 

English Literature 

English for Foreign Bom 

First Aid to the Injured 

Free-hand Drawing 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Mechanical Drawing 

Mechanics (PrincipaUy by Lectures) . 
Music, Instrumental (See Clubs) 

Music, Vocal (See Clubs) 

Penmanship 

Railroad Transportation (See Lectures) . . 

Spanish 

Spelling and Business Correspondence . . . 

Stenography, Elementary 

Stenography, Advanced 

Tel^^phy 

Textile Designing 

Typewriting 



1 
S 



• • • • • 



8 
8 

22 
13 

68 

30 

12 

15 
24 

20 

18 

20 

5 

9 
6 

15 
31 



24 

6 

32 
60 
24 



60 



40 

37 
61 

33 
18 

23 



54 



19 

40 
II 

84 



90 



34 






1 



3 
15 



II 



12 



36 



23 



33 



24 
9 



25 



33 
97 
41 
19 



li 



12 



12 



5 
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SHOP MBEimGS 



Reading Railway : 

Tenninal Division 

9th and Green Streets Division . . 

Berks Street Division 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Central Branch 

Total 



I 
4 



i 



Tuesday 
Noon 

Sunday, 
12.30 

Friday, 
12 to I 

Wednesday, 

Thursday 

and Friday, 

12 m. 

Tuesday, 
Wednesday 

and 

Thursday, 

12 to I 



8 

ji 






Car Shops 

Railway 
Shops 

Railway 
Shops 



Railway 
Shops 



140 



55 



64 



Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 



89 



348 
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Central ^ 

Kensington . . . «i 
West Philadelphia ^ 

I 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
Reading Railway : ■ 

I 

Terminal Divisioi 
Berks Street Divf 
9th & Green Strei 
Port Richmond t 
IntercoU^^te . . 



Including two o 
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n^ote on ^Ducational motk. 

I HE Pennsylvania Railroad Department has inau- 
gurated during the present season (1904-5) new 
courses in Railway Transportation, Railroad 
Geography, Railroad Organization and Railroad 
Operation, with a special study of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System and its Connections, Correspondence 
Course in Mechanical Instruction, Air Brakes, etc. 

In addition to the regular educational classes and cor- 
respondence classes, the following educational clubs are car- 
ried on : 
Pennsylvania Railroad Department: 

Senate, Intermediate Glee, Choral, Sunday Chorus, 
Poster Club, Checker and Chess, Social, Religious, Working 
Boys' Qub. 
Central Branch: 

Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar, Current Topics, Reading, 
Senior Debating Qub, Junior Literary Qub and Gymnasium 
Leaders' Corps. 
Kensington Branch: 

Literary Society, Magazine Club. 
West Philadelphia: 

Camera, Lyceum. 

Note. — Bible Study. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Department has inaugurated 
a Correspondence School of Bible Study during the present 
season. Of thirteen lessons, 5,130 sheets have been sent out, 
from which 3,309 written replies have been sent in for cor- 
rection. 
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\ft ^mm% MttxB (fUpriatiatt AHaoriatUm 
PfUaikrlftliia in % ^twc 1904. 
Q(0tii in 9i9xxnB. 



* Total membership 6,503 

Membership Boys' Departments 660 

Enrollment in Educational Classes 2,056 

Attendance at Educational Qasses 3if789 

Number of subjects taught 32 

Number of lectures no 

Attendance at lectures 9,i88 

Number entertainments and receptions 182 

Attendance 75>857 

Number Bible classes weekly 55 

Attendance upon Bible classes for year 18,162 

Nimiber religious meetings i»43i 

Attendance I33»734 

Number of young men spending whole or part of 

their vacation at Dwight Farms 811 

Summer Camps for Boys annually 7 

Number in camp 284 

Number visits by young men to buildings, over. . . 1,250,000 
Supported by members of Philadelphia Association, 

the Young Men's Christian Association of 

Osaka, Japan. 
Contributions by members of the Philadelphia 

Association to Home and Foreign Missionary 

work of the Association $3458.90 



* Inclading two other Young Men's Christian Associations, independent and 
incorporated separately, there are over seven thousand six hundred members in 
Philadelphia. 
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C()tonoIogp« 

1854, Organized, June 15th; rooms, 162 Chestnut Street. 

1857. Incorporated, May 2d; rooms, Arch Street, below 

Ninth Street. 
1857-8. Active agent in great religious revival. 

1858. Moved into two rooms, 1009 Chestnut Street. 
1858. Issued first appeal for building, November 2d. 
i860. International Committee located, with headquarters 

in Philadelphia. 
1861. George H. Stuart, President of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, on October 28th, called a meeting of the 
Associations of the United States and organized 
the United States Christian Commission, which 
expended seven millions of dollars and sent five 
thousand workers to the Union Armies 

(1861-65). 

1866. Educational classes introduced. 

1868. Building at 1210 Chestnut Street purchased for thirty- 
five thousand dollars. 

1872. Comer of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets purchased 

for one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 

1873. Board of Trustees of the Building Fund incorporated, 

April 3d. On this Board we find the names of 
Hon. William Strong, Hon. William A. Porter, 
George H. Stuart, Jay Cooke, Matthew Baird, 
H. H. Houston, Henry Lewis, Charles Wheeler, 
John Wanamaker, John E. Graeff, James Long, 
Alexander WhiUdin, Edward H. Wome, Samuel 
R. Shipley, Alexander Brown, William Adam- 
son, Daniel M. Fox, Charles Santee, William 
Bucknell and John R. Whitney. 
1877. New building at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, occu- 
pied in June. 
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1883. Debt on Central Building, four hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, of which two hundred thousand 
dollars was paid off this year. 

1885. Kensington Branch organized, March 19th. 

1886. Pennsylvania Railroad Department organized, No- 

vember i8th. 

1887. R^v, Charles Wood began meetings for men in Asso- 

ciation Hall, in November (addressed by Dr. 
Wood continuously for seventeen years). 
1887 ^^ 1892. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
collected and paid on the two hundred thousand 
dollar mortgage upon the property at Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

1888. West Philadelphia Branch organized, April 5th. 

1889. Intercollegiate Department formed for the purpose of 

establishing the work in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the six professional schools, Novem- 
ber 23d. 

1892. Bequest of over one hundred thousand dollars from 

Mrs. Anna H. Wilstach. 

1893. New building of Kensington Branch dedicated. 

1894. Building of Pennsylvania Railroad Department, at 

Forty-first Street and Westminster Avenue, dedi- 
cated. 

1895. Farm of 467 acres, at Downing^own, presented to the 

Association by Mr. Edmund P. Dwight. 

1897. Reading Railway Department organized, Janu- 

ary 30th. 

1898. Association sent its workers and tents with the Phila- 

delphia soldiers to the front in the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War. 

1898. Second Department Reading Railway organized, 
Third and Berks Streets. 

1900. Work begun at Dwight Farms, the summer resort of 
the Association. 
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IQOO. Third Department Reading Railway organized, Ninth 
and Green Streets. 

1900. International Association Conference of Railroad Men 
held at P. R. R. Department, Philadelphia. Meet- 
ings begun in P. R. R. shops and continued since. 

1902. New building for the fourth Branch of the Reading 
Railway Department, dedicated at Port Rich- 
mond. 

1902. Philadelphia Association assumes responsibility for 

Association work in Osaka, Japan, and Mr. 
George Gleason, Secretary of Central Branch, 
goes out as Secretary. 

1903. Industrial work begun at great shops in Philadelphia. 

1903. Remaining mortgage of fifty thousand dollars on Cen- 
tral Building paid off and the property freed from 
debt. 

1905. Needed to complete the work of fifty years, eighty 
thousand dollars ($80,000), viz.: to pay current 
expenses of the Branches ($25,000), and floating 
debts and mortgages of all the Branches ($55,000), 
for which a canvass is now in progress. Contribu- 
tions to this Jubilee Fund are invited. 
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'iatanci)e0 anD o^quipment, 3[anuatp tsct, 1905. 

Work carried on at twenty-one diflferent points in 

Philadelphia. 
Work carried on at Country Place, near Downing- 

town, Pa. 
Number of buildings owned or used and controlled 

by the Association 15 

Additional suites of rooms occupied by the Asso- 
ciation 7 

Value of property owned by the Association $1,000,000 

Other property used and controlled by the Asso- 
ciation 250,000 

Number of rooms actually used by the Association 343 

Numerous meeting rooms, reading, game, 
club, bath, locker, educational class and other 
rooms, beside bowling alleys and provision 
for indoor and outdoor exercise and amuse- 
ment. 

Number of libraries 14 

Number of gymnasiums 6 

Number of restaurants and lunch rooms 3 

Athletic Grounds i 

Permanent camp for boys i 

Summer Vacation Resort for young men i 

Equipment of Summer Resort, 430 acres, club 
house, six cottages, and farm in full operation. 
Temporary Camps for boys each summer 7 
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Clie ^m^Centennial Celebcation. 

IE weather, even, favored the Assodadon upon 
the occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary. Al- 
though more than forty-two inches of snow 
have fallen during the present winter, breaking 
the record of twenty-five years, and the cold has 
been continuous and severe, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
January 28th, 29th and 30th, were bright and pleasant. 

The reception to the membership, given at the Central 
Building on Saturday afternoon, was attended by more than 
twelve hundred members of the various Branches. A 
luncheon, music and social time were the characteristics of 
this function. 

The photographic exhibits, and in particular those of 
Kensington, Pennsylvania Railroad and Central, were a rev- 
elation, even to members, of the magnitude and variety of the 
work of the Philadelphia Association in its entirety. 

The addresses in Association Hall in the evening by Mr. 
Charles R. Towson, of Philadelphia, on the work in general, 
with stereopticon illustrations, and Messrs. David Mc- 
Conaughy on the work in India, and Galen M. Fisher on the 
work in Japan, set forth vividly and broadly the work in 
America and the great empires of the Orient. 

The three mass meetings on Sunday afternoon were at- 
tended by vast audiences. In the Kensington district Mr. 
Garfield had to speak twice — once to an overflow meeting. 

Hundreds were unable to get in the large auditorium 
of the Pennsylvania Raitoad Department to hear Mr. Qeve- 
land. It could have been filled several times, and masse's of 
people outside greeted Mr. Cleveland upon his anival and 
departure. 
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Hon. John Wanamaker, who was the chosen speaker 
for the Central Mass Meeting in the Garrick Thea- 
ter, had been compelled by temporary ill health to 
go to Florida, but the large audience, composed al- 
most entirely of young men, heard four singularly 
appropriate and interesting addresses from Rev. George 
H. Bickley, pastor of the Arch Street M. E. Chttfch; 
George H. Stuart, Jr., son of the late George H. Stuart ; Rev. 
Charles Wood, D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, and Mr. David McConaughy. 

The luncheon to the clergymen, on Monday noon, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, was one of the most enjoyable, interesting 
and significant events of the entire celebration. Two hundred 
and forty clergymen of various denominations sat together at 
the tables, and it is generally agreed that Philadelphia has 
never witnessed just such a scene, probably could not under 
any other auspices. 

The Association gave this luncheon to express its pro- 
found respect for the ordained clergy, and in grateful recog- 
nition of its dependence upon the chtu'ch and ministry and its 
indebtedness from the beginning to the sympathy, counsel, 
support, continuous and all-important services of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Messrs. Bodine, Bonsall, Cuyler, Longstreth, Mathews, 
Mumford, Newbold, Nicholson, Patton, Pepper, Staake and 
Stoever received the guests. William C. Stoever, Esq., pre- 
sided. Rev. A. Spaeth, D.D., LL.D., of the Lutheran Church, 
invoked the blessing; and at the close of the luncheon im- 
promptu addresses were made by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. Henry C. McCook, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Presbyterian Church ; Rev. B. L. Whit- 
man, D.D., LL.D., President of the Baptist Ministerial Union 
of Philadelphia ; Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
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Rev. Richard C. Morse, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men's Christian Associations. 

The addresses were not only of the highest order of after- 
dinner oratory, but each was a distinct contribution to the 
interpretation of the Association, in its history, its spiritual 
mission, its worth to church and society, its religious work 
seen from a layman's standpoint, the spiritual significance of 
the luncheon itself in the bringing together as guests of the 
Association of ministers of so many denominations in a fel- 
lowship more than merely social, and the subordination of 
the Association and its individual members to ministry and 
church through its active membership test and its avowed 
platform. 

This was all the more noteworthy because the speeches 
were impromptu, and these gentlemen were called to their 
feet without previous notice. 

The mass meeting at the Academy of Music, on Monday 
evening, January 30th, brought together thousands of the 
citizens of Philadelphia, among whom were many prominent 
in its religious, business and social circles. The Academy 
presented an imposing spectacle, with floor and successive 
tiers of galleries filled and more than two hundred clergymen 
and business men upon the stage. 

There was no attempt at this meeting to magnify or even 
refer to the local work of the Association. The purpose of 
the program was to bring before the citizens of Philadel- 
phia national aspects of the work and to show how it had 
related itself to great interests of society, governmental, in- 
dustrial, commercial, educational, and finally to society 
itself, in centers of population. It is a singular fact that each 
one of the distinguished speakers not only testified to the use 
and value of the Association in his department, but showed 
by cogent argument that the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion was specially fitted for the task and alone of existing 
organizations was so adapted. It is unnecessary to refer at 
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length to the addresses, as they are published in ftdl in this 
volume. 

There was no disposition on the part of the Committee 
of Arrangements to forget the Junior Department, or Boys' 
Branches of the Association, the members of which had not 
been admitted to the other great functions. On Saturday, 
February 5th, representatives from the Boys' Departments of 
the various Branches met at the Pennsylvania Railroad De- 
partment, Forty-first Street and Westminster Avenue, and 
spent the day in practical conference concerning their work. 
Gentlemen present expressed themselves as astonished at the 
sensible and practical way in which the boys handled the ques- 
tions before them. 

At six o'clock two hundred and fifty boys sat down to a 
substantial banquet, and were waited on by the Women's 
Auxiliary of the Department. Mr. O. J. DeRousse, Chair- 
man of the Junior Department, Pennsylvania Railroad, pre- 
sided acceptably and introduced the speakers, Mr. John H. 
Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and Mr. W. A. 
Patton, Assistant to the President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The supper was the liveliest and noisiest thing of the 
whole Jubilee. The boys from each Branch had their own 
yell, and for an hour one could not hear the man sitting next 
to him talk. It was really a beautiful and inspiring sight. 
When the speakers arose, however, an instant hush prevailed, 
and they received the closest attention, interspersed only with 
applause. The addresses of Mr. Converse and Mr. Patton 
were admirable and thoroughly appreciated by the boys, who 
quickly caught the point not only of well-told stories, but of 
sound and convincing arguments and appeals. At eight 
o'clock an entertainment was given in the auditorium, which 
was filled with the boys and their friends. 

Before, during and after the celebration the daily papers 
of Philadelphia gave much space to illustrated articles, re- 
ports and editorials. The treatment of the Association could 
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not have been more generous and sympathetic. The Asso- 
ciated Press also took it up and sent extended reports 
throughout North America, thus giving the celebration 
national interest and significance. 

Acknowledgments are made elsewhere, but the Directors 
here express again their thanks to the speakers, the daily 
papers and religious journals, to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to the workers of the Association and to a sympathetic public 
for all the help which combined to make the semi-centennial 
of the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia 
what it was. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. GROVER CLEVELAND,* 

EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This occasion is full of inspiration for those who delight 
in the success and growth of a good cause. The contempla- 
tion of the moral, intellectual and educational results which 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia has 
wrought within its life of fifty years, is a cure for pessimism 
and serves to reinstate our belief that the value our people 
place upon the things to be desired is not altogether meas- 
ured by immediate returns in money or selfish indulgence. 
As we view the unprecedented American rush for wealth and 
trade advantages, we are apt to give entrance to the fear that 
patriotism and good citizenship are left behind in the race. 
We do not always see, through the dust and turmoil, that the 
instrumentalities of civic righteousness are still holding their 
own. We hear the din and shouting of money-getting, and 
we are not always certain that in the midst of it all the steady 
voice of conscience is pleading for better things. It is well, 
therefore, that occasions like this in which we to-day take 
part should be appointed, to the end that we may more fully 
learn that moral achievements should be added to phenome- 
nal material success in taking an inventory of our country's 
valuable possessions. 

In reviewing the moral achievements to-day made mani- 
fest, it should be considered cause of special congratulation 
that they have not been exclusively reached by means en- 
tirely set apart from business and everyday affairs, or such as 
are altogether confined to the domain of strictly religious 
teaching. Perhaps it would be better to say that our review 

♦Delivered at the Pennsylvania Railroad Department, Young 
Men's Christian Association, Forty-first Street and Westminster Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, in connection with the semi-centennial celebration 
of the organization of the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Philadelphia, Sunday, January 29th, 1905. 
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furnishes gratifying evidence that not only the churches and 
other purely religious agencies of our land are in important 
relationship to the work of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, but that these associations, as promoters of industry, 
sobriety, trustworthiness and thrift, are also in close alliance 
with the best business and material interests of the country. 
The career and work of the Railroad Department of the 
Young Men's Christian Association is especially valuable as 
proof of this proposition. The religious privileges which this 
Department has supplied have been so effective and so well 
appreciated that many of its members have been thereby lead 
to church-membership; and at the same time the immense 
railroad corporation which encourages and contributes to the 
maintenance of this Department organized among those in its 
service, has secured through its varied ministrations a body 
of employees whose regard for duty, fitness for the work as- 
signed to them and care for the lives and property placed in 
their immediate charge, have made the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in its management and operation a model for all other like 
enterprises. At this point we should not fail to notice the 
instructive fact that the success of this department of Chris- 
tian Association work has largely resulted from its intelligent 
foundation, and the application to its activities of sensible 
ideas and a knowledge of the laws governing human nature. 
The employees constituting its membership are not chilled or 
repelled by the feeling that its advantages are tendered them 
as mere matters of bald charity. The organization and its ad- 
vantages are theirs, and the railroad company only stands in 
the relation of a generous contributor to the cause. So it 
comes about that increase in membership, and the consequent 
increase of membership dues, shows a growing desire on the 
part of employees to support the organization and to avail 
themselves of the advantages of improvement which it affords, 
while the increasing contributions of the railroad company 
and its hearty encouragement in every way, demonstrates its 
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liberality, as well as its intelligent realization of the fact that 
both the moral and mental excellence of its employees are 
among its most valuable assets. 

I have sometimes had a shadow of fear that many young 
men whose lives are full of hard work, whose existence is 
bounded on every side by physical effort, and whose ideals 
are naturally suggestive of physical strength and sturdiness, 
attach to the word Christian a meaning which indicates 
something soft and enervating — good enough for women and 
children, but unsuited to an arena where the hard blows of 
labor are given and taken. Of course such a notion as this, 
universally entertained by men as stalwart as railroad em- 
ployees, would be a sad hindrance, if not actually destructive, 
to Christian Association work among them; but at this mo- 
ment, and under the influence of present surroundings, I feel 
like confessing that at least so far as the railroad employees 
embraced within this Department are concerned, my fears 
have done injustice to a body of men too thoughtful and too 
sensible to permit such a foolish misconception to gain influ- 
ential headway. I wish I could be certain that conditions are 
such everywhere as to oblige me to ask universal and unquali- 
fied forgiveness on account of my fears. The fact is, the 
word " Christian " has broad significance and various shades 
of meaning ; but in all its meanings it signifies, not weakness, 
and not the nerveless complacency of an amiable belief, but a 
rugged faith in God and His purposes toward men, strength 
of heart, head and hand, cheerfulness, courage, dutiful work, 
and the perseverance that points the way to success. As 
meaning a religious belief in God and the redemption of the 
world through Christ, Christianity gave, in its early days, to 
those persecuted and dying for its sake, such strength, cour- 
age and aggressive force as no other cause has ever inspired, 
and which no other incidents or emergencies in the history of 
our race have produced. Those who voyaged in the face of 
doubts and dangers to New England's " storm and rock- 
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bound coast " were in search of " freedom to worship God " ; 
but they both prayed and tilled the soil with their g^ns ready 
at hand. They fought with bloody and treacherons savages in 
defense of their lives and their homes, and they endured with 
fortitude bom of their reUgious creed and trust in God, pri- 
vations and sufferings unsupportable without such trust. 
These were Christians who settled and cultivated a new con- 
tinent and made the beginnings of a great people. 

Our history also illustrates the meaning of the word 
" Christian " as it may be used to signify a reverent confession 
of God's control of the affairs of man. Washington, in the 
darkest days of the Revolution, had constant faith in the over- 
ruling providence of God ; and in that faith he fought glori- 
ously and became the Father of his Country. This same faith 
was present in the convention that framed our constitution 
and gave the breath of life to the American nation. At a per- 
plexing time in its deliberations, Benjamin Franklin, in pro- 
posing that daily, at the opening of its sessions, prayer be 
offered imploring divine assistance in its work, said : 

" In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger, we had daily prayer in this 
room for the divine protection. Our prayers were heard, and 
they were graciously answered. All of us who were engaged 
in the struggle must have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending Providence in our favor. To that kind Provi- 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace 
on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful Friend ; or do we imag- 
ine that we no longer need His assistance? I have lived a 
long time ; and the longer I live the more convincing proof I 
see of this truth — ^that God governs in the affairs of men. And 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without His aid? We have 
been assured in the sacred writings that * except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.' I firmly be- 
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lieve this ; and I also believe that without His concurring aid 
we shall succeed in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel." 

I have ventured to make this long and perhaps familiar 
quotation because it indicates better than I could by any lan- 
guage of mine the spirit and the belief in which our national 
life had its birth and growth. 

The time of peril came when the perpetuity of the nation 
thus established was threatened, and when its preservation 
demanded that there should be in government direction and 
administration a strong arm, a rugged purpose and dauntless 
courage. These were forthcoming; but let it not for a mo- 
ment be forgotten that with these Abraham Lincoln also 
brought to his country's service a Christian spirit and an un- 
faltering reliance upon the power and protecting arm of God. 
His Emancipation Proclamation was the most thrilling inci- 
dent of the war he waged for our national salvation ; and the 
sublimity of his Christian character was never more brightly 
manifested than when in speaking of the credit due for the 
accomplishment of emancipation he reverently declared, 
*' God alone can claim it." 

Surely history furnishes no better examples of rugged 
strength and ability to perform hard tasks and to suffer with 
fortitude, than are found in our country's beginning, in its 
baptism of blood in the name of liberty, in its constitutional 
establishment as a nation, and in its rescue from impending 
destruction. And yet the wonderfe of hardship, and the pa- 
tience and the sufferings of war through which these thingfs 
were wrought out, were borne by men animated by the Chris- 
tian spirit — ^belief and faith in God. It is thus that we have 
been made a Christian people, and thus our national happi- 
ness and beneficence is bounded by our obedience to the law 
of our creation. James Russell Lowell, when asked by a dis- 
tinguished foreigner how long the American Republic would 
endure, replied : " So long as the ideas of the men who 
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founded it continue dominant." Is this any more or less than 
a declaration by this eminent American that our devotion and 
obedience to the Christian spirit which gave birth to the ideas 
of the men who founded our nation, fixed the limits of our 
national existence? 

Such a suggestion as this has a solemn and impressive 
import, and leads to the unescapable reflection that in this 
Christian country there should be no public policy adopted by 
our government until its relations to public morality have 
been tested by Christian standards, and that these same stand- 
ards should be applied to every movement professedly in- 
tended for the social, intellectual or industrial betterment of 
our people. As a serious-minded people, conscious of the im- 
mense responsibility resting upon us in the solution of the 
problem of popular rule, we should be a reverent people — ^not 
merely in lip-service, but ruggedly, strongly reverent. This 
is not to say that we should be a sad and gloomy people. On 
the contrary, with free institutions, and with equality of rights 
and opportunities which no other country offers, we should be 
the most cheerful and light-hearted people in the world. 
Neither the reverence nor the Christian spirit of which I have 
spoken is chilling, stifling nor repellant. Reverence merely 
enjoins upon us the improvement of our lives and work, by a 
thoughtful study of the character and successes of those who 
labored early in the field which through them we have inher- 
ited ; and a Christian spirit teaches us that charity, unselfish- 
ness, forbearance and the moralities of life surround us in 
ever)rthing we do, and that obedience to their requirements 
will make us stronger and more cheerful in our work, and will 
add zest and happiness to our hours of rest and recreation. 

In this view nothing could be more consistent than the 
appearance of the word " Christian " in the title of an asso- 
ciation which combines religious teaching and leading with 
opportunities for education and improvement in every direc- 
tion, and abundant facilities for physical culture and rational 
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and manly recreation, while stimulating at the same time the 
sentiments that count for honor, truthfulness, sobriety and 
honest devotion to duty and service. 

It is quite obvious that membership in such an associa- 
tion ought to furnish assurance of good citizenship. It ought 
also to imply independence of thought and a dear perception 
of what is meant by the Golden Rule. In the complex rela- 
tionships of American life not one of us can live, and live duti- 
fully, to himself alone. Gashing interests, changed condi- 
tions and sometimes wrong judgment or prejudice, arc apt 
to bring us all face to face with disputes and controversies. 
It is absolutely certain that in every such case there is some- 
where, more or less easy of discovery, a factor of morality and 
of justice and fair dealing which when found can solve the 
trouble. Those are the best citizens, the best men and the 
best members of the Young Men's Christian Associations 
who, when controversies confront them, are the best able and 
the most willing to recognize this moral factor when found, 
and to accept the adjustment it indicates. It is in every way 
disappointing to see civilized men, as well as civilized nations, 
evading the moral considerations involved in a controversy 
and taking counsel of passion and greed — 

" For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them — the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

It is not worth while to blink the fact that, without going 
far from home, we can gain a hint that nations called civilized, 
and even Christian, are liable under strong temptation to back- 
slide to barbaric standards which permit war and slaughter to 
count for a people's greatness, and reckons ruthless conquest 
among glorious deeds. There is one effective and constant 
preventive against such a danger; that is the sincere accept- 
ance, as guides to national behavior, of the honor, the love of 
peace, the devotion of justice and truth, the forbearance and 
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the inviolable good faith which grow out of genuine civiliza- 
tion and a Christian spirit. No stream rises higher than its 
source; and a government by the people will be no better 
than the people make it. If these qualities are to be recog- 
nized as guides of national conduct under our plan of rule, 
the people must command it of their public servants, and they 
must support their command by manifesting in their individ- 
ual lives and relationships their own thorough submission to 
such guidance. From this viewpoint we again see the value of 
Young Men's Christian Association work as aiding in the 
growth and stimulation of the moral traits which are needed 
to steady and keep in order the machinery of our government. 

A very distinguished and liberal-minded Englishman who 
has recently visited us is reported to have said, in giving his 
impression of our country, that " one of the greatest struggles 
democracy in America has to fight out is regarding the rela- 
tionship between capital and labor." 

I cannot but think that in making this statement Mr. 
Morley failed to take into account all the instrumentalities 
that are at work among us in the direction of softening the 
asperity of the differences arising between these two forces ; 
and I am sure that the expansion of Young Men's Christian 
Association work as one of these instrumentalities is full of 
promise. This ought to be especially true of such branches 
of the Association as are made up of railroad employees and 
are aided and encouraged by the employing railroad com- 
panies. 

I have within a few days seen it reported that the largest 
appropriation ever made by a railroad company for the estab- 
lishment of Young Men's Christian Associations along its 
lines has just been authorized by the board of directors of a 
Southern company; and this statement is followed by the 
mention of large contributions made by other railroads in aid 
of like associations. I hope that such co-operation on the 
part of employers in maintaining these associations can never 
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be used as a means of unduly influencing the members of such 
organizations against their rights or interests, and unfairly in 
favor of their employers. Its effect should be greater assur- 
ance to the employers of faithful, honest service in their 
behalf ; to the employees, largely increased means of improve- 
ment and competency, and to both such a realization of joint 
interest as leads the way to frank conference and a mutual 
desire to meet differences between them in a spirit of confi- 
dence, forbearance and good faith. 

I cannot conclude without a reference to the significance 
attached to the words in the title of your organization, which 
indicate that its chief factors and promoters, as well as its 
chief beneficiaries, are young men. My attachment for young 
men, and my faith in the freshness of their activity and their 
ability to do the things that require intelligent vigor and per- 
sistency, increase with my years. And these are intensified 
by the impressive thought that the youth and young men of 
our land will soon have cast upon them the responsibility of 
safeguarding the honor and integrity of the best and freest 
form of government that has ever been vouchsafed to human- 
ity. With these things in mind, how can I escape an abiding 
confidence in our nation's perpetuity and increasing benefi- 
cence, when I contemplate, as I do to-day, the tremendous 
growth of a movement which animates our young men and 
youth with the conscience, the strength and the reliant love 
of duty and right which leads them to noble deeds ? 

" So nigh is gfrandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, / can" 
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ADDRESS BY HARRY A. GARFIELD, ESQ.,* 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is always interesting to speculate on the cause of suc- 
cess, but the inquiry is not always profitable. Sometimes it 
destroys ideals, hardens the heart, and withers up the fresh- 
ness of life. Manifestly the profitableness or unprofitableness 
of the inquiry depends on one's conception of success. 

A friend of early days has risen from the ranks of busi- 
ness life to leadership. He has acquired great wealth. He 
commands the vast resources of financial institutions and in- 
dtfttrial enterprise. By years of constant devotion to busi- 
ness, and with a perseverance far beyond the understanding 
of many of his associates, he at last is the recognized superior 
of them all. Leader 1 Yes, easily so. Not chosen by any for- 
mal ballot nor appointed for a term, but the accepted leader, 
who holds his place of power because none has yet risen 
strong enough to overthrow him. Has my friend succeeded? 
I do not yet know. Let me first learn whether his daily life 
IS still characterized by thoughtful consideration for the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen as formerly it was. Can he still hear the 
voice of nature offering praise to the god of day in the rus- 
tling leaves and babbling brook, or, when on a winter's even- 
ing he sits again before the glowing logs, does he turn, as in 
former years, to the companionship of those rare and genial 
souls whose thoughts have made books what they are ? Or 
has the old light gone out of the eye, have the fierce fires of 
competition destroyed the fine temper of the soul so that men 
plead in vain, nature speaks to a mind preoccupied, and books, 
true books, no longer have a message to convey? Answer me 
this and then I will tell you whether my friend's success is 

* Delivered at the mass meeting in the Union Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church, Kensington, Sunday, January 29^1, 1905, 4 p.nu 
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worth inquiring into. So, also, it is with institutions and with 
nations. 

I am invited to attend a service at one of our leading 
churches. The building stands in the midst of the city's most 
fashionable quarter. My companion, eager to acquaint me 
with the superior character of the assembled company, calls 
attention to our neighbor. To the right sits a well-known 
manufacturer noted for his generous gifts to charities; and 
there in front of us is Mr. So-and-So, worth, they say, enough 
millions to buy half the city. One moment, my friend ; your 
pastor has just mentioned God while you and I were 
observing men. Is God here also? I mean it in no 
scoffing, cynical sense! God may be in the midst of 
such a congregation just as the spirit of gentleness and broth- 
erly love may still live in the heart and soul of my boyhood 
friend, the great leader ; but too often a church is deemed suc- 
cessful because men worth knowing, choirs worth hearing, 
and an interior worth seeing are the rewards of attendance, 
not because the spirit of righteousness and peace is to be 
found there, and more abtmdantly. 

A new nation rises among the powers of the earth. It 
occupies a new land beyond the western sea. It grows in 
wealth and material prosperity. The future promises greater 
riches, but do we still hear the Voice that covenanted to enact 
just and equal laws, that protested against repeated injuries 
and usurpations, that declared that life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are among the unalienable rights 
with which men are endowed by their Creator? If we do, 
then that nation is indeed successful and its institutions are 
worthy of our best consideration. Such I believe our nation 
to be. If at times the Voice sounds less clear and prophetic, 
it is because the roar of the innumerable factories and a thou- 
sand cities rises above the dwellings of men, not because 
the Voice has ceased to proclaim its message, or, pro- 
claiming it, finds no response to its teachings. Unhappily 
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there are many who do not hear, but I am unwilling to be- 
lieve that representative government has so far proved a 
failure that the great majority of our people is ready to aban- 
don those solemn covenants and high principles. 

The occasion which calls us together to-day justifies this 
belief and must inspire a lively hope. Fifty years ago the 
Young Men's Christian Association was organized, basing its 
work upon the life and the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
made a forcible appeal to the young men of your city. The 
movement had begun elsewhere also; it gained headway, 
spread from city to city, and now, at the beginning of a new 
century, promises to exert a potent and beneficent influence 
on the lives and institutions of the coming generation, and 
perhaps of many generations. Surely it is successful, and we 
may with profit inquire into the causes of its success. 

Two things at least are noteworthy. From the beg^ning 
the Young Men's Christian Association has made its appeal 
to the religious side of man's nature, and at the same time 
has prepared him better to take his place in the battle of life. 

Under our form of government it is especially necessary 
that every agency be fostered which cultivates and develops 
individual responsibility. The quality of self-government is 
determined by the character of its citizens. To each man, 
woman and child is entrusted the exercise of part of the sov- 
ereign power. To some has been delegated suffrage, to some 
the duty of representing the people in oflSce, but to all is re- 
served those ultimate powers expressed through Public 
Opinion which are the very essence of sovereignty. These 
reserve powers constitute a trust no less sacred than that 
imposed upon public officers. They are based upon the doc- 
trine of the consent of the governed, and exist to protect per- 
sons as well as property. 

To the men of the eighteenth century we owe a debt of 
gratitude for liberating to us the individual. The rights of 
man was the watchword of liberty. But do we not too often 
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forget, have we ever learned that obligations inseparably 
accompany rights ? The exercise of right, without perform- 
ance of corresponding obligation, is tyranny, whether it be by 
one or the majority, and no one has yet framed a more per- 
fect rule for the guidance of man in the performance of his 
obligations to his fellow man or to his Government, or in any 
of the relations of life, than the golden rule of Christianity. 
Does it not then seem necessary, while recognizing our in- 
debtedness to the eighteenth century, to place emphasis now 
on duties rather than rights? In business affairs it is so. 
Almost any of us could furnish illustration of it. 

A young man enters the employment of a banking house. 
After a little while he complains that his salary is too low, 
that he is asked to do too much of other men's duties; he 
complains that his services are not recognized, that those 
above him seek after and grasp everything in sight, while 
he is left unnoticed, his work unappreciated. Now, my 
friends, just as soon as a young man gets that thought in his 
mind he has disqualified himself for being of material benefit 
to his employer. He has made himself of the kind that desire 
success, but are unwilling to work for it. He is of the same 
character as the man who, having made a greater success in 
life, crowds down the man underneath him. That young 
man's salary will not be raised because he has no creative 
power. He does not contribute to the progress of the enter- 
prise with which he is associated. Perhaps he has not even 
skill to show where economy can be exercised ; nevertheless, 
he feels he is not recognized. 

Don't you see that that young man is thinking all the 
time of his rights and not at all of his obligations or duty, and 
so he fails of promotion, at any rate of rapid promotion, and 
when he comes to middle life he is a soured individual. He 
feels that the world is against him, that he has not succeeded, 
that it is somebody's else fault, not his. 

We must recognize these duties of ours and then rights 
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will follow as a matter of course. This applies to institutions 
and governments as well as to the individual. 

Let me draw you the picture of another young man. He 
begins life at the same time as the first one of whom I have 
just spoken, but he cannot find enough to do. He finishes 
his daily employment and goes to another clerk and asks if 
he cannot help out with his books. " Working hours are 
over," says his fellow worker. " No matter," he replies, " I 
should like to help you; I want to find out more about the 
work " ; and so he puts in an extra half hour or hour and 
helps his brother man, and by-and-by his employer sees him 
laboring, and when a man is wanted for another position 
higher up that young man is chosen. Our soured friend, 
just spoken of, sees this young man go up higher and higher 
because he did not stop to talk about his rights, because he 
recognized his duty and performed it, and up he goes and 
down stays the other man. 

Now, I do not mean to say that there is not injustice, 
that very often eflFort is not rewarded. Very often a young 
man who labors and toils day after day for an employer is not 
recognized. Of course that is so, but if you are dealing with 
an employer of that kind the only way to make him appre- 
ciate you is not to complain that you are not appreciated, 
because that kind of appeal does not amount to anything — 
it only irritates. Apply it to our national affairs and you will 
find exactly the same law of human nature in operation. 
When we come to a realizing sense of our duties as citizens 
of the Republic is it not clear that we must take the part 
assigned to us as citizens and place the impress of our best 
thoughts and highest selves upon Public Opinion without 
measuring our efforts by the standard of the officeholder? 

The institution in whose honor we have met to-day has 
taken its place with the church, the schoolhouse, the press 
and the various organizations of social life. Like these it is 
an organ of Public Opinion. How important, then, to the 
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stability and usefulness of our national institutions, that the 
influence of the Young Men's Christian Association should 
be on the right side, the side of adherence to the great prin- 
ciples upon which those national institutions are founded. 
Those principles are few in number. I have already referred 
to them. They are all contained in the few documents — the 
Mayflower compact, the Declaration of Rights, the resolu- 
tions of the Stamp Act Congress, the Declaration of Rights 
of the Congress of 1774, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Yes, but some one says those instruments were framed 
long ago, before the discovery of electricity, the telegraph, 
before the railroad and steamship, and the creation of great 
corporations, when we were still a small nation, when life was 
not complex. Besides, we are told, the principles of those 
famous documents are recognized, accepted by everybody, 
finished products. True enough, but finished only in the 
sense that what is written is written, not finished and for- 
gotten, set up on a shelf in our national workshop to make 
way for other and new principles incident upon this new and 
complex life. Finished but not to be forgotten; living, eter- 
nal truths, applicable to the life of to-day as fully as to former 
generations. It is pertinent to inquire into the duty of citi- 
zens to-day towards these principles as living truths. 

I expressed my belief a moment ago in the steadfast 
adherence of the majority to the principles expressed in the 
declarations of our forefathers ; but there are many who are 
forgetful of them. In every city of the land are men who con- 
sider themselves good citizens, and who are so regarded, 
many who have been trained in our colleges and universities, 
who occupy pews in our churches, but who so far fail to be 
governed by the principles referred to, that they do not hesi- 
tate to trample under foot the rights of others, to take by 
violence, though under cover of the law, that which is their 
neighbor's. These citizens are not always conscious or are 
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only vaguely aware of the wrong they do. They are occupied 
with doing things and forget the fine points of ethics, which 
demonstrates how far they are removed from true apprecia- 
tion of their duties as citizens, or the obligations they owe 
their fellowmen. I do not refer to the class of our citizens 
generally included under the term "politician." Too often 
blame is placed on the political bosses (blameworthy though 
they be in many respects), when the fault lies, in part at least, 
with those of us who have utilized the office of our represen- 
tatives to secure for ourselves some special advantage or to 
avoid our just share of the public burdens. 

The Young Men's Christian Association can perform no 
greater service to the country than to awaken and educate 
men to an understanding of the seriousness of these abuses. 
It is peculiarly fitted to undertake the work as it is already 
doing because of the two-fold character of its appeal to men, 
already noted. It educates and uplifts at one and the same 
time. It broadens education so as to include the whole man, 
and in this respect it secures for itself a vast advantage over 
some of the other organs of Public Opinion which set up 
higher standards of cultivation. I do not underrate the value 
of scholarship, but desire to impress upon you the value 
of a combination of scholarship with the principles of 
Christianity, which in the end alone can satisfy the longings 
of the individual man. This is Browning's message to us in 
his story of Paracelsus, who all his life sought for power, 
nothing but power. Paracelsus had a friend who did not 
seek after knowledge and power, but went on his way loving 
and being loved. By-and-by death came and looked Para- 
celsus in the face, and then he said, " Alas I " (I wish I might 
quote the words exactly), " Alas ! how I have missed the real 
meaning of life! I sought for power all my days, and 
now when it is too late I find that you, not I, have lived the 
true life, and all that is expressed to me in the pressure of 
your friendly hand as the light of life goes out." 
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Let me be more specific. We complain of the jury sys- 
tem, we lament the injustice of the police courts, and we are 
shocked by the revelations of graft and corruption in our city 
politics ; and what are we doing about it ? Throwing wide the 
doors of our public schools? Yes, giving all an opportunity 
of securing the blessings of trained minds. But Dr. Eliot, 
of Harvard University, tells us that our system is a failure in 
just so far as it is incapable of making good citizens of our 
boys and girls, young men and young women. Education 
limited to the training of the mind will not furnish impartial 
jurymen and trustworthy legislators, but join the trained 
mind to the sensitive conscience and awakened soul, make 
education to include every faculty man possesses, and the 
quality of citizenship will rise by leaps and bounds. 

I pass now to the positive things. To shirk jury duty, to 
refuse to serve in public life, to neglect the duties of citizen- 
ship, are things left undone which ought to be done, to over- 
come which the Association can do and is doing so much. 
But when we pass to the positive transgressions of political 
life the appeal must be of a different sort. 

For the most part our young men are chiefly occupied 
in getting a start in life. They must make themselves self- 
supporting before taking an active part in public life. Keep- 
ing constantly before them the ideals of citizenship, they can 
nevertheless participate in the various activities connected 
with the election of worthy and efficient men to fill public 
offices. On the other hand, they have not yet arrived at the 
station in life in which the temptation of power assails them, 
but it is imperative that they recognize the danger of this 
temptation, and so far as their influence extends that it be 
exerted on the side of steadfast opposition to those who mis- 
use opportunity, who set up false standards of success, who 
claim rights and ignore obligations. I can best illustrate this 
condition to which I refer, and which can be overcome only 
by the all-powerful influence of Public Opinion, by two or 
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three illustrations which will apply with equal force to any one 
of our large cities. Again, I am not speaking of the man who 
makes politics his trade, nor do I include those who would in 
any community be generally classed among corrupters of the 
Commonwealth. I refer rather to those who desire better 
things, but always find an exception to apply to their own 
conduct when what is their desire runs counter to fair dealing 
with the public. 

A citizen of a city, growing to great wealth, builds him- 
self a house, better and finer than he has heretofore lived in, 
and adds on to the house, we will say, an art gallery.. It is a 
little too large for the lot he has bought. He might go to 
his neighbor and buy a few feet. But he relies upon political 
influence in high places, and he does not hesitate to encroach 
on the rights of the public. It is not much, only a little, but 
it is an encroachment, it is taking by force what does not 
belong to him. He dares to act thus because of his influence 
with those high in political power. 

Again, a merchant brings his delivery wagons to the 
sidewalk and dumps his packages down in the way of the 
passersby, blocking up a thoroughfare that you and I 
have occasion to walk over. A city ordinance stands in the 
way. He knows it ; nevertheless, it is convenient for him to 
do this thing. It is not necessary, only convenient. He is a 
successful merchant; he gives abundantly whenever dona- 
tions are made for the poor ; in seasons of distress he comes 
forward generously. On the strength of this he puts the 
packages down there, and when an officer calls his attention 
to the law he slips a small bill in his hand, or his clerk does 
it, and the officer goes away and he is not disturbed. He has 
secured the accommodation and paid for it. No harm! 
Really you and I are not much inconvenienced. After all, has 
he done anything very much ? 

And then a manufacturer — ^a manufacturer who has also 
donated largely to public enterprises — ^wants a siding put into 
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his factory. It is necessary to go to City Council and secure 
legislation ; but this takes time and may meet opposition. He 
calls up his attorney on the 'phone, tells him his wishes and 
gives his orders : " Get the siding; it does not matter how you 
get it ; I must have it." His attorney goes to the City Coun- 
cil, he starts in motion the machinery, and secures the siding 
that enables his client to enlarge his factory, and when en- 
larged enables him to make better profits and give more 
largely to public enterprises, and therein he finds excuse. 

A street railway president perceives that his company's 
franchise will soon run out. Possibly there are extremists in 
the community who oppose a renewal. Power to extend a fran- 
chise is invested under the laws of the State in the city legis- 
lature or in the legislature of the State; no matter which, it 
is invested somewhere in a legislative body, and realizing the 
necessity of having the franchise extended, attorneys are 
called, and they go before the Legislature or City Council 
and by-and-by the grant is made; but how is it made? What 
has been done ? Money has been used ; men corrupted ; pub- 
lic office defiled. The street railway extends its line, opens 
up to the men in the workshop and factory cheaper means of 
travel and enables them to build little homes when before 
they could not do so. Has not the street railroad company 
paid for its grant over and over again in the advantages 
to the workingman, advantages to the city? 

Now, what has happened? The citizen, the merchant, 
the manufacturer and the street railway president each would 
be named among the leading citizens of the place. The first 
opens the doors of his art gallery to the public, the merchant 
gives to his charities as formerly, the manufacturer continues 
his donations, and the street railway opens up new territory 
and brings cheap property into the market. Is this all? Is 
there nothing else that has happened ? A very appalling thing 
has happened — ^the moral tone of the community has been 
perceptibly lowered, inevitably lowered, and the fault cannot 
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be blotted out, my friends, by all the advantages and all the 
improvements that any one can cite in favor. Then these 
same men are amazed because extremists are in the land 
who forget that under our Constitution property as well as 
persons is guaranteed protection. I find no excuse for the 
corrupter in the plea of existing conditions or of necessity. 
City politics have fallen to the level of the black art. We 
recognize that we are in the toils of a system and we must 
cut our way out; but the most disheartening phase of the 
situation is that depicted in the illustrations I have set before 
you. These are the positive transgressions, and the trans- 
gressors are usually the so-called leading citizens. 

I close with an old and familiar story whose application 
will, I think, be plain to you. 

Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. 

And early in the morning he came again into the temple, and all 
the people came unto him; and he sat down, and taught them. 

And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery; and when they had set her in the midst, 

They say unto him, Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in 
the very act 

Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be stoned: 
but what sayest thou? 

This they said, tempting him, that they might have to accuse him, 
but Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground, as 
though he heard them not 

So when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said 
unto them. He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her. 

And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ^ound. 

And they which heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, 
went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last: and 
Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing in the midst 

When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, 
he said unto her. Woman, where are those thine accusers? Hath no 
man condemned thee? 

She said. No man. Lord. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more. 
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ADDRESS OF BISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS. 

Bishop Foss spoke in substance as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Brother Ministers: 

For your encouragement and for my own admonition I 
begin with an incident suggestive of my purpose to secure in 
this address the only excellence which any speaker can cer- 
tainly command, that is, brevity. The incident relates to the 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, formerly of New York City, who, in 
my early ministry, was my neighbor and whom I was glad 
and proud to call my friend. One day a lady of his congrega- 
tion, quite intimate with him and his family, said to him: 
" Dr. Adams, we are all very fond of your preaching ; you 
know that very well ; but don't you think that sometimes, not 
often, but now and then, your sermons are perhaps just a lit- 
tle too long?" 

He replied : " Oh, madam, I am afraid you do not relish 
* the sincere milk of the Word.' " 

She said : " Oh, yes, we do. Doctor, but you know now- 
adays the fashion is condensed milk** 

In order to such brevity as the occasion plainly requires 
I shall speak of but a single aspect of the work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the aspect suggested by one 
of the four inspiring words in its name, the word " Christian." 

Another incident will suffice to emphasize the single 
thought I wish to present : 

More than thirty years ago I attended a great anniver- 
sary meeting in Music Hall, Boston, of a "Young Men's 
Union," which had not the word " Christian " in its name. 
I think there were four speakers, all of national reputation. 
The great Music Hall was splendidly decorated and crowded 
to overflowing. Three speakers in succession made bright 
and witty addresses, all, I am bound to say, having to do 
chiefly with superficial and secondary matters. They dwelt 
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chiefly upon the necessity of entertaining young men with 
checkers, bowling and funny songs, etc., etc. 

The last speaker for the evening was the Rev. Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, one of the most nearly evangelical and highly 
spiritually-minded Unitarian ministers of his time. He began 
by referring to the history of King Josiah. He spoke of the 
age from 1 6 to 26 as the " era of the passions," and also of 
life-determining inspirations. He most vividly pictured the 
perils of young men, and dwelt upon the need of using every 
uplifting moral and religious influence with them. Rising 
higher and higher with this plea, he repeatedly spoke of the 
absolute necessity of " a radical moral transformation " for 
every young man. Waxing more and more earnest, he made 
it apparent that what he had in mind was a genuine spiritual 
transformation; and we Methodists who were present could 
think of nothing else but " the new birth." At length, with 
superb irony and scorn, he said : " Young men can never be 
saved by checkers, bowling and funny songs." 

His speech was again and again cheered to the echo 
throughout the whole house ; and the lofty moral and spir- 
itual impression cannot be described, and I am sure can never 
be forgotten by many who were present. 

Let us never forget — ^there is no danger that we shall for- 
get — ^that young men need amusement, but they still more 
need tough moral fiber, character and spiritual vision ; that is, 
a genuine personal, religious experience suited to their years, 
such an experience as the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, the Student Volunteer Movement and the Student's 
meetings at Northfield, are grandly developing among young 
men of various classes and occupations, and especially, what 
is fullest of all in promise, among the college students of many 
lands. 

Mr. President, you have my speech ; you see I have made 
it short. This Association is pre-eminently " Christian " ; so I 
have found it in the three great centers of population where 
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I have had ample opportunity to observe its work, namely, in 
New York, in Minneapolis and in Philadelphia. For other 
reasons, but chiefly for this reason, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association deserves the confidence and support of the 
ministry and of the Church. God bless it, and make it more 
and more a right arm of power for the work of His kingdom. 

REV. B. L. WHITMAN, D.D., LL.D. 

This is a significant gathering. Most significant of all is 
the fact that every one feels that it is fitting that several hun- 
dred clergymen should be together as part of the great cele- 
bration of the Semi-Centennial of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Since the operations of Madame Humbert and 
Mrs. Chadwick, Mr. Dooley insists that we need a new defini- 
tion of " collateral." Mr. Dooley himself proposes as that 
definition the following : " A misstatement on which bankers 
lend money." As long as no question is raised, the quality of 
collateral does not so much matter, but every little while it 
chances that somebody wants to know what sort of guarantee 
a man or a movement has, and then it is very important that 
the " collateral " be of a character to bear inspection. All that 
I have been sa)dng has reference to the fact that we are here 
as collateral. Every little while question is raised as to 
whether the work of the Association is desirable. To that 
question such gatherings as this are the answer. Here are 
several hundred men representing the religious leadership of 
the city. If circumstances permitted, the hundreds could 
easily be made thousands. And every man of the thousands 
would be here, as every man of the hundreds is here, to give 
personal endorsement to the work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. It is idle to attempt to parcel out the 
trophies of grace as if the work the Association is doing were 
one thing and the work of the churches another and different 
thing. We are all busied about the blessed work of saving 
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men, body and soul. The great body of Association workers 
are also leaders in church activity. The great bulk of the 
product of Association work finds its place in the churches. 
That is why I say that it is a waste of time to stop and ask 
what attitude the Church and the Association ought to take 
toward each other. Consciously or unconsciously the Asso- 
ciation is an agency of the Church. Directly or indirectly the 
churches support the Association. There is no need to ask 
what the result would be if the present close fellowship should 
cease. Fellowship is the normal relation. Not less but more 
confidence in the Association is warranted year by year. The 
work we are all set to do is the work of Christian men bear- 
ing witness to Jesus Christ. What we seek is so to bear wit- 
ness that the strength and winsomeness of our faith shall win 
others to know the power of Christ to save. The old farmer 
said he did not care for much land. All he wanted was what 
lay next to his own. The thought is a good one for us all. 
Our aim is ceaseless annexation of the world's territory to 
the kingdom of God. May the Holy Spirit use us together. 

REV. HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Mr. Chairman and Brethren: 

If you would have a proof of the standing and influence 
of Philadelphia's Young Men's Christian Association look 
around you ! Here, in response to its invitation, are met the 
representative ministers of all the Protestant and Evangelical 
Churches of this city of a million and a half of souls. What 
a peaceful and inspiring and (let us hope) prophetic scene I 
All our differences for the hour are forgotten. Not a note of 
discord has broken the music of knife and fork and plate. All 
are as happy as though they were — Presbyterians of the sun- 
niest cerulean blue. (Laughter.) Perhaps I ought to add, 
with due regard to the preceding speaker [turning to Bishop 
Foss] or — Methodists! (Applause.) Unless, indeed, those 
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brethren have lost the characteristics celebrated by an un- 
known bard : 

" I tell you where I feel the best, 
Among the sboutins: MethodestI 
Glory Hallelujah I " 

[Continued laughter and applause.] 

And this is typical of the attitw 
where toward this Association. If I ' 
company — (laughter) — oh, I see! I 
into the language of the footpad. N 
The fruits of such a " hold-up " woul 
parson for the risks. (Renewed lau 
said, that were I to poll this companj 
the Young Men's Christian Associatic 
found to question its influence and it 
Christ and to humanity. 

Yet when I came to Philadelphi 
that could not be said. A goodly p; 
looked upon the Association with sus] 
" its tendency was to usurp the functi 
the work of the churches ; to erect a s 
ble religious organization outside of 
Church. It would drain the young 
ranks and from the services of the Ic 
raise up a generation alien from the 
grounds some of the most worthy c 
their sympathy, or gave a qualified su| 

To-day there is not a cloud of 
picion in the whole clerical horizoi 
gratitude and favor this splendid org: 
we celebrate, (Applause.) 

We have another striking proof of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of this Association. Two men, each the son of a 
former President of the United States, one a gallant soldier 
(Gen. Fred. Grant), the other an able professor of a great 
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university (Professor Garfield), have answered the Associa- 
tion's summons to take leading parts in the Jubilee services. 
The only surviving ex-President of the Nation, so rarely won 
from his dignified and honorable retirement, has added the 
weight of his great influence to this commemorative occa- 
sion. His address, made yesterday in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Branch Association, was a noble plea for that Christian 
faith which we cherish and preach. I have just learned from 
one of your directors at my side that it will be translated and 
circulated in every language of Christendom, and in at least 
one tongue of heathenesse, if it be lawful to call such a people 
as the Japenese heathen. It has already been printed, with 
more or less fullness, in every important journal of America; 
and without disparagement one may say that it promises to 
do more good than all the sermons preached on the same day 
by all the ministers here present. Would that we had more 
lay-preachers like Ex-President Qeveland ! (Loud and con- 
tinued applause.) 

Further, our present President — himself a forceful and 
eloquent preacher of righteousness — has sent his most cordial 
sympathy; and, indeed, would have added his voice to that 
of his predecessor in the Chief Magistracy, had not an unfor- 
tunate conflict in dates of engagements hindered him from a 
duty which is always congenial to President Roosevelt. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We honor this Association, not only for its fidelity to 
the evangelical faith, but for its practical Christian philan- 
trophy. Its buildings are centers of human sympathy and 
helpfulness. Its usefulness has flowed not only through ordi- 
nary channels, but has ventured upon extraordinary fields. 
Look at its work among railroad men ! It was my privilege 
to take part in the ceremonies at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the fine building dedicated to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
employees in Philadelphia. The stone was laid by the late 
President Roberts, whose words were few but wonderfully 
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expressive. "I have officiated," he said, "in laying the 
foundations of many buildings of this railroad company ; but 
this one promises to exceed them all in usefulness I " And 
nobly has that promise been redeemed. Day and night, 
weekday and Sunday, in every way that a sanctified ingenuity 
and fraternal common-sense can suggest, the good work goes 
on of winning railroad men of all denominations, and of none 
to a purer, loftier and more efficient manhood and citizenship. 
(Applause.) There is not a traveler over that great system 
of transportation who does not ride more securely because of 
that Branch Association's work. 

Take another example : When the Spanish- American war 
broke out in 1898, it was my privilege to take the initiative, 
cordially supported by many here present, in organizing the 
** National Relief Commission," whose beneficent aid reached 
thousands of needy soldiers and sailors and their families. At 
a meeting to complete the organization of the Commission, 
held in the Y. M. C. A.'s Central Building on Chestnut Street, 
I was called upon as the first President of the Executive Com- 
mittee to state the various ways in which the Commission 
might work. I suggested a number of practical methods, 
drawn from my experience as a Civil War and National 
Guard Chaplain. Among others, I spoke of the difficulty of 
getting writing materials in camp, and conveniences for writ- 
ing, and proposed that we meet that point at once. I also 
spoke of the value of a large tent as a sort of headquarters 
for chaplains and Christian workers to which the men might 
freely come, and thus be kept under kindly and elevating in- 
fluences, and in touch with home and home friends. 

Seated on one of the back seats of the room was one of 
the Secretaries, Mr. Halsey Hammond, and with him the 
General Secretary, whose only intolerable act known to your 
speaker is that he has summoned him on a five-minutes' no- 
tice to this post-prandial firing-line. (Laughter.) 

An old proverb avers that a wink is as good as a nod to 
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a blind horse. But Association Secretaries are not blind. 
Indeed, they were vividly wide-awake on that occasion. They 
straightway went to Mr. John H. Converse, that prince of 
the open hand (applause) who had just been elected President 
of the National Relief Commission. They suggested that the 
work of distributing stationery and keeping up the tent work 
generally be turned over to the Association, and they pledged 
all the facilities of the institution to do the work thoroughly. 

" All right," said Mr. Converse. " Go ahead and do it ! 
And here's a checque to start with." That is Mr. Converse's 
way I (Applause.) 

The Pennsylvania Guard had already been ordered into 
Camp Hastings, at Mt. Gretna, and within forty-eight hours 
two large tents were secured, with quantities of paper, envel- 
opes and postal material, hymn-books. Bibles and other para- 
phernalia, with camping outfits for the secretaries, and the 
material was shipped and on the ground as soon as the 
troops ! I had the pleasure of seeing one of those big circu- 
lar tents that afterward became so familiar to soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War put up in Camp Hastings near the 
headquarters of General Schall, and the young men starting 
their philanthropic and patriotic work therein. That was the 
beginning of the movement. Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations throughout the country took it up in the same way, 
and in a short time a special international committee was or- 
ganized to conduct the army and navy work. 

I had been commissioned to get authority in Washington 
to establish Association headquarters in all camps of the 
United States. It was an easy task. I laid the matter be- 
fore Secretary Alger. " Certainly ; gladly I " was the re- 
sponse. " See General Miles " — ^who was then the head of 
the army. I saw that officer. Not a word of urging was 
required; no explanation even. The old soldier knew the 
Y. M. C. A., and heartily responded : " We will welcome, pro- 
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tect, and as far as is in our power, aid the young men in their 
work." So much for an established reputation ! 

Let me describe a scene in Camp Thomas at Chattanooga, 
and from one know all. Here in the midst of a brigade en- 
campment is a great tent upon which is displayed a broad 
white banner, bearing the honored and familiar initials, 
" Y. M. C. A." Near the entrance is a wide plank desk, from 
which the field secretary issues freely to all comers paper and 
envelopes. Qose by hangs an immense letter bag, which 
gradually fills up as the day advances, and morning and even- 
ing, and sometimes oftener, a half bushel of mail will be car- 
ried away to be distributed by the army post. A rough board 
table extends through the tent, on either side of which are 
benches of boards, and every foot of sitting space is occupied 
by a blue-coated lad busy writing to father, mother, wife, sis- 
ter, sweetheart or friend. Around the edge of the tent, in 
the gangways and vacant comers are seated other men for 
whom there is no room at the desk, writing on their knees or 
hats. In another part of the tent are groups playing some 
quiet game, as dominoes or checkers. 

Outside, are knots of men smoking, talking over camp 
life, discussing the war, and exchanging news from home. 
Near the door is a hogshead of pure water, in the midst of 
which are bobbing great chunks of ice that make sweet music 
on a hot day as they dink against one another. What a 
pleasure it is to mark the zest with which the lads greet the 
cooling beverage I For a contrast, glance across the camp 
street where the so-called army canteen — ^which here is sim- 
ply a field bar — is carrying on its demoralizing work I 

At night, the oil torches are lit, the gospel h}rmns are 
distributed, and until tattoo sounds you may hear the voice 
of song floating through the night air ; and if you take a seat 
inside the tent you will hear a stirring and wholesome talk 
from the field secretary or from Christian soldiers. No won- 
der the United States authorities welcomed the Y. M. C. A. 
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as an adjunct of military discipline and good camp morals! 
No wonder that every parent and friend of the soldiers re- 
joiced in the Association's work as a saving element in their 
beloved young soldiers' lives I My only son was a private in 
a Philadelphia regiment in Camp Thomas, and although I had 
supplied him with stationery, the headquarters tent was evi- 
dently so attractive that he did his writing there, for his let- 
ters came bearing on paper and envelope the letter-head and 
stamp of the Y. M. C. A. I Bread cast upon the waters, re- 
turning after not many days. (Applause.) 

By the way, there were four sons of clergymen in that 
lad's tent — a Presb3rterian, an Episcopalian, a Reformed 
Episcopalian and a Covenanter (the son of Brother Steven- 
son, here, close by me), and all volunteer private soldiers! 
The parsonage is still, as it has always been, a nursery of 
patriotism. (Applause.) 

Even in Santiago de Cuba I met the field secretaries of 
the Association, wasted by hard work and climatic fever, but 
sticking to their post in the Fifth Army Corps until its 
exode, when they turned over their work to my own private 
secretary and interpreter. Amid the terrible scenes of that 
pestilence-stricken town and camp where so many were dis- 
heartened, broken down and dying with t3rphoid, calentura, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, pernicious malaria, and yellow fever — 
the flag of the Association flew, and its representatives ful- 
filled, under great difficulties and perils, their sacred mission 
to our regular and volunteer soldiers and sailors. 

These are not fancy sketches, nor mere after-dinner com- 
pliments. I was witness of all these things, and it would 
hardly be possible to speak too highly of that Christian, hu- 
mane and patriotic work so well and faithfully done during 
the Spanish-American War. 

This hour of reminiscence should not close without a 
grateful thought of those who wrought upon the foundations 
of this noble structure. All did well, and all deserve well, but 
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among them are three whose names stand out most promi- 
nently in the vista of the fifty years. Foremost among them 
is the first President, and the virtual founder of the Associa- 
tion, George H. Stuart. (Applause.) His rare hopefulness 
never could see failure in any of his great undertakings for 
human good. His ardor burned a way through all obstacles. 
His faith laid hold of God's promises with a grip that 
never relaxed; and his liberality was an exhaustless stream 
that watered into fruitfulness every seed of usefulness that 
he sowed. Like his Divine Master the zeal of God's house 
consumed him. Worthy servant of God I Great-hearted 
philanthropist, and friend and helper of young men! His 
works in this Association and in the Christian Commission, 
whose ministrations covered every camp and battlefield and 
hospital of the Civil War, have put him foremost among the 
citizens of the Republic who have done and deserved well. 
Where could we find one worthier of an enduring moniunent 
than he? (Applause.) It would be highly fitting were this 
Jubilee to have its climax in a movement to erect here in the 
field of his life's work, a statue of marble or bronze to com- 
memorate his virtues and his services. (Renewed applause.) 
New York has reared in one of its busiest highways a statue 
to the Christian philanthropist, Wm. E. Dodge, who filled in 
that city somewhat the same place held in Philadelphia by 
George H. Stuart, and a like effort on our part would rear a 
memorial to our own great and good citizen. 

Another figure in this triumvirate is that of the first Sec- 
retary, then just beginning a career of remarkable success 
and wide usefulness. His quenchless energy and genius for 
organization have brought him a business success rarely 
equalled; but that for which this company honors him, and 
for which posterity will remember him is the devotion to 
young men in this Association, and the love and consecrated 
service of youth and children in Sunday School work shown 
throughout his whole life by John Wanamaker. (Applause.) 
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We are all in deep sympathy with him in that sickness which 
compels his absence from this Jubilee in which he was to take 
a prominent part, and all our hearts go up in prayer to God 
that he may soon be back from his temporary refuge in the 
land of flowers to take up with renewed health his loved work, 
and give the whole of his remaining years to enlarging and 
perpetuating the philanthropic work whose foundations he 
has so well laid. (As Dr. McCook gradually lowered his 
voice, the applause that had greeted Mr. Wanamaker's name 
died away, and as the speaker stood for a moment with up- 
lifted hand and bowed head, a hush fell upon the company, 
and all seemed to be engaging in silent prayer. It was an im- 
pressive scene.) 

The third name which deserves especial remembrance 
here is that of one who, though not a Philadelphian, came to 
the aid of the Association at a time of financial need and 
peril, and by his great influence tided it over the shoals, 
Dwight L. Moody. (Applause.) He was a product of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. His character and in- 
fluence and power as a world-wide evangelist were developed 
in Association work. And he never ceased to stimulate and 
support those who were disposed to help the cause by gifts of 
money or personal labor. 

Fathers and brethren, I have kept your attention too 
long — the usual result of unpreparedness, as the clerical 
brethren know. (Laughter.) But I beg a closing word. 
Most of you are comparatively young men. Some of you, 
like myself, have passed into the evening of life. We, the 
elders, stand before you as the Roman gladiators of old before 
th^ Emperor with the greeting, " Morituri salutamus " — ^we 
who are about to die salute you I The future belongs to you. 
It is characteristic of young men to " see visions," and it is 
not given to many to see such glorious materializing of their 
youthful day-dreams as came to the founders of this Asso- 
ciation. But, like them, you can be true to your ideals of 
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duty and service. And when the Spirit of God shall impart to 
your own spirits in their hours of high faith and hope and 
love and consecration, lofty conceptions of truth and right- 
eousness and duty, follow the vision and the leading! Then 
in the gloaming of your days there shall come to you beyond 
the clouds of vision glimpses of a good life made full and 
sweet and immortal with all the good and with the Author of 
all good. (Applause.) 

HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND. 

Like Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, I have long desired 
an opportunity to talk back to the pulpit on behalf of the 
pews. As a rule, the pulpit does all the talking, and the pews 
have no chance to reply. I appreciate the full significance of 
this splendid gathering of the ministers of God and His am- 
bassadors to 'the world. I appreciate the honor of being per- 
mitted to speak to you. It carries with it a responsibility 
which I also appreciate. I enter upon it with the greatest re- 
spect and regard for you and all men everywhere who are in 
your calling. I believe I would rather be in it myself than in 
any other in the world. For I am sure there is none|pore 
honorable or more useful. Far be it from me to seem to at- 
tempt to advise or instruct, even by the invitation of our host, 
which is a command, for I can only stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance of things which you know better than 
I, and doubtless follow more zealously. But in this unusual, 
and, indeed, unique opportunity in this remarkable celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of that association of la3rmen, which has 
wonderfully affected the religious life of this nation, and in 
so doing has affected all its life profoundly, I may be pardoned 
for saying as a layman that I feel very deeply our need of 
what is sometimes called old-fashioned preaching. What we 
need is simply sermons which contain the very messages of 
God. As a Presbyterian elder, believing with all my heart in 
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sound learning as well as sound theology in the pulpit, I want 
a well-educated ministry. But I do not want it educated 
away from the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which brings salvation. 
The human heart is the same in all ages and all places ; it can- 
not be satisfied with essays and lectures, however learned, 
brilliant or eloquent. Where nothing else is given *' the hun- 
gry sheep look up and are not fed " now, as in Milton's day. 
Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, at the celebration of the 
Luther Place Memorial Church in Washington last night, 
said that when he first came to Washington he went around 
from church to church, looking for the simplest and most 
spiritual preaching, and finally settled there because he 
thought it came nearest to his ideal. He said he did not care 
to listen to sermons which would have been just as appro- 
priate in a heathen temple as in a Christian church. This, I 
believe, is the view of nine-tenths of the men in the pews. In 
this age of general, if not of universal, education, and of in- 
numerable publications, the pews do not need intellectual in- 
struction from the pulpit, nor do they desire intellectual en- 
tertainment. After the stress and strain of the week, with all 
its labors, perplexities, disappointments and temptations — 
and we are all living the strenuous life whether we want to 
live the simple life or not — ^we want spiritual strength, nour- 
ishment, refreshment and consolation ; we want the message 
of Crod and not the message of men. I fear that our theologi- 
cal seminaries generally do not apprehend this in preparing 
men for the ministry. Many of them are preparing only 
theologians, scholars, essayists and lecturers. I fear that 
some of them are mere intellectual, cold-storage plants, which 
reduce the spiritual temperature and congeal the emotions, so 
that the young man who goes in filled with enthusiasm, that 
is, according to the Greek root, filled with God, and fired with 
faith and zeal, goes out at the other a cold and critical scholar, 
proclaiming his doubt rather than preaching the faith. No 
wonder that there is complaint that men will not go to church. 
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Why should they be expected to go if they do not get what 
they need, whether they know just what they need or not? 
Whenever they do find what their spirits are really thirsting 
for, that church is crowded at every service. The minister 
may be very learned and very brilliant, and very eloquent, or 
he may not be. I prefer that he should be, but it does not 
matter if he has the right spirit and message. Phillips 
Brooks was such a minister, and Maltbie Babcock was such a 
minister, not to speak of men who went before them, or of 
men who are now preaching, many of them doubtless before 
me now, preaching as dying men to dying men, as trustees of 
the Gospel, as those who believe with all their heart that it is 
the power of God unto salvation, that it is the answer to all 
social questions, and to all the questions of the human heart. 
There is no greater office in the world than the proclamation 
of such a Gospel, and the man who does it with faith and zeal 
will never face empty pews. There are many of us laymen, 
as well as you of the clergy, who believe we read the signs of 
the times to be that we are on the eve of a great and lasting 
revival of religion in this country. The news from Wales and 
from several American cities, north and south, east and west, 
confirms this hope, and indicates that before long we shall 
have the desire of our hearts in the pulpit and in the pews. 
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The three days' Jubilee celebration of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia was continued on Mon- 
day evening, January 30th, 1905, by an immense mass meeting 
in the Academy of Music. Mr. William C. Stoever, President 
of the Association, presided. 

Addresses were delivered by Major-General Frederick 
Dent Grant, U. S. A. ; Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., President of 
the Wabash Railroad Company; Rev. Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The meeting was opened with the reading of the scrip- 
tures by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., as 
follows : 

" Almighty and ever blessed God, our Heavenly Father, 
we draw nigh unto Thee in the name of Thine only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
whom Thou gavest to the world that, believing upon Him, 
we might have everlasting life. We believe His word that 
Thou wilt give Thy Holy Spirit to them that ask Thee ; and 
we ask it at this time. Bestow upon us that gracious gift for 
the transactions of this hour and for all the undertakings of 
our lives that we may worship Thee in an acceptable way, and 
may praise Thee with our bodies and our spirits, which are 
Thine. We beseech Thee, oh God, blot out all our iniquities. 
Create within us a clean heart, renew a right spirit within us ; 
and enable us to lay hold as men of God on righteousness and 
godliness, faith, patience and meekness, that, fighting the 
good fight of faith, we may lay hold on life eternal whereunto 
we are called. 

"On behalf of the Young Men's Christian Associations 
throughout the world, and especially the Association of this 
Philadelphia, we give Thee thanks, oh God, for the grace that 
moved upon the hearts of young men that they should be 
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brought in the same mind and in the same judgment to join 
together that they might work out their own salvation and 
that they might labor for the salvation of other young 
men. We praise Thee for the precious gifts bestowed 
upon them these fifty years, wherein Thou hast made them to 
flourish so that the little one has become a thousand and the 
small one a great nation. We beseech Thee, oh God, to fol- 
low them with Thy goodness in time to come. Bestow upon 
them the same favor. Grant unto them that they may be 
endowed with all wisdom and patience and perseverance in 
doing good works proper for them to do. Grant them to 
find favor with all men from whom they may rightly expect 
fellowship, co-operation and help. Take away all unright- 
eous opposition to all their undertakings that they may ac- 
complish the work they have received to do from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to testify to the Gospel of the grace of God. 

" Oh God, our Heavenly Father, let Thy kingdom come, 
let Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven ; for Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen." 

(The audience rising, upon the invitation of President 
Stoever, joined in singing, with musical accompaniment, the 
hymn, " The Morning Light is Breaking.") 

ARMY WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

President Stoever, in introducing the first speaker of the 
evening, said : 

" In October, 1861, in response to a call from Mr. George 
H. Stuart, the first President of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Philadelphia, a conference of men identified 
with the Association was held ; and as a result of that confer- 
ence the United States Christian Commission was organized. 
During the years of the Civil War much work was done by 
that Commission in relieving the sufferings of the wounded 
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and the dying, and in distributing literature throughout the 
camps and the hospitals. When the Spanish-American war 
began the Association took up the work again; and where- 
ever the army went tents were pitched or buildings were oc- 
cupied by the Association, in which were placed literature, 
writing material and ever)rthing to make the soldier com- 
fortable and to make the place feel as much like home as pos- 
sible. By the orders of the Secretary of War, at the different 
locations or stations of the army to-day, wherever the United 
States soldier is, there is a place for the Association. 

" You who have heard of the work done by the Qiris- 
tian Commission from 1861 to 1865 ^U remember the good 
which it accomplished. To-night we have with us an eye- 
witness of the work during the recent war, and which is be- 
ing done at the present time, in the person of one of our com- 
manding Generals, the son of an illustrious General and 
President of the United States, a man who himself has figured 
in responsible positions in the army, and who to-day com- 
mands the Department of the East. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Major-General Frederick Dent Grant." 
(Applause.) 

RESPONSE BY MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK 

DENT GRANT, U. S. A., COMMANDING 

DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 

General Grant was greeted by the audience with long- 
continued enthusiasm. His response, interspersed with fre- 
quent oubursts of applause, was as follows: 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, Ladies and Gentlemen : When I was asked 
to come to this reunion I accepted the invitation with great 
pleasure, but informed your President at the time that I was 
not a speaker — I know you will find that part out before I get 
through. It gave me great pleasure to come here not only 
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to meet with an association of Christian gentlemen whose 
only thought is to do good and whose only work is for the 
benefit of mankind, but to come back to Philadelphia, where 
my family, I think, have had more warm friends than in any 
other place on earth. 

Mr. Stoever has spoken of how the Association com- 
menced its work in the army through the Christian Commis- 
sion that operated during the Civil War. While I was very 
young at that time I did see much of their good work. I used 
to be with my father in the army; and being too young to be 
of much service with him I was allowed to rtm around a great 
deal, and to be with the soldiers ; and through them I came in 
contact with some of the good work of the Christian Com- 
mission, which was a creature of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. As early as 1863 my father had observed the 
good work that they had done, and had issued orders, on De- 
cember I2th of that year, to all the officers holding commands 
in the military Division of the Mississippi to forward the 
work of the Commission by every legitimate means. Those 
orders were given because of the good work which the Chris- 
tian Commission was doing not only in distributing delicacies 
to the soldiers, but in taking care of the men, visiting them in 
the hospitals and doing ever)rthing for them that could be 
done, and that was done in the army routine. There are 
many comforts and delicacies for which the men of the army 
are very grateful, but which the Government could not begin 
to supply because there would be a certain amount of abuse 
connected with it, and, moreover, the supply would have to 
be made to all the men alike ; but the Christian Commission, 
being an organization that operated not for all indiscrimi- 
nately, but only for those who needed its services, could take 
up a hospital, go through it and minister to the sick or 
wounded, furnishing one patient with an article that was good 
for him, another with something else, a wounded man with 
some particular delicacy that would benefit him, a man suf- 
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fering from typhoid fever or some other kind of disease, an 
article which he needed. The Government could not do that, 
inasmuch as whatever it furnished in the way of supplies was 
for all the men alike, not specially for those who were sick 
and suffering. The only way we can provide for the latter is 
by the system of what is called the " forty-cent ration," by 
which each sick or disabled man whom a doctor certifies to 
be unable to receive a ration is allowed a certain amount of 
money with which to purchase other things. But in the field 
things are not very easily purchased. The Commission, how- 
ever, came with its supplies and its management, and through 
it the soldiers obtained the very things they needed. 

The number of people employed by the Christian Com- 
mission during the Civil War amounted, I believe, to five 
thousand. Through them were distributed seven millions of 
dollars' worth of goods and delicacies ; all of which were ac- 
tually received by the men who needed them. There was no 
misdirection of the supplies. In 1866 my father, when noti- 
fied by Mr. George H. Stuart that the Christian Commission 
was closing up its work, wrote to that gentleman a letter, 
which appears in the official records, a copy of which I have 
brought with me. It is as follows : 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Washington, D. C, January 12th, 1866. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., 

Chairman U. S. Christian Commission. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the loth instant, announcing that the 
United States Christian Commission is on the eve of closing its work, 
is received. 

I hope the same labor will never be imposed upon an^ body 
of citizens again, in this country, as the Christian Commission has 
gone through in the last four years. 

It affords me pleasure to bear evidence to the services ren- 
dered and the manner in which they have been rendered. By the 
agency of the Commission much suffering has been relieved on almost 
every battlefield and in every hospital during the late Rebellion. No 
doubt thousands of persons now living attribute their recovery in 
great part to the voluntary agencies sent to the field and hospital by 
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the free contributions of our loyal citizens. The United States Sani- 
tary Commission and the United States Christian Commission have 
been the principal agencies in collecting and distributing their contri- 
butions. To them die army feels the same gratitude that the loyal 
public feels for the services rendered by the army. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-GeneraL 

President Lincoln, who was present at a meeting of 
the Christian Commission (I believe it was next to the last 
meeting that the Commission held), in speaking of these ser- 
vices, made a remark which was reported as follows : " That 
whatever criticism he had heard of other agencies, he had 
heard nothing but words of praise and appreciation of these/' 

In the recent Spanish-American war, when in response 
to the first call of the Government, troops went to the field, 
the Young Men's Christian Association followed them. It 
was my fortune or misfortune (according to the way one 
looks at it) to be among the first who went to the front ; and I 
remained there as long as there was any front. I was kept 
for over three years in the Philippines ; and while my restless 
disposition led me to prefer service in the field or at the front, 
they sometimes used me as far back as Manila. In those dis- 
tant islands the work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion was again conspicuous. In the towns throughout that 
country the Young Men's Christian Association had offices or 
" tents," as we called them ; and it was a matter of gratitude 
to our people at home that the soldiers could come to those 
places after the fatigue they had undergone ; for their work 
was very fatiguing, owing to the hot wet climate and muddy 
soil. Everything that was good came from the Young Men's 
Christian Association's tent. It provided nearly every comfort 
that the soldiers could get, and there was very little comfort 
an)rwhere else. Of course, the Government furnished quarters 
for them, but anything they had in the way of writing paper 
became soiled and was destroyed in their quarters. The tent 
of the Young Men's Christian Association was always open 
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to the men, and they went there to write letters to their 
homes. They always found a home there. In Manila the 
tent was one of large proportions. It would have covered, I 
think, more than the floor space of this theatre. It was lo- 
cated near one of the gates or passage-ways of the walled city, 
and was supplied with newspapers of late date, magazines, 
books of good class, a variety of reading matter of a pleasant 
and instructive character, writing paper, ink and other con- 
veniences. It had the effect of attracting the men when off 
duty and enabling them to withstand the dissipations, and, I 
may say, the wickedness to which you may imagine they 
would be exposed in an Eastern country engaged in the 
throes of war. So that I feel safe in saying that throughout 
the army all the men appreciated the great work that the 
Young Men's Christian Association did for us while we were 
in the Philippines. 

Since I came home the order spoken of by Mr. Stoever, 
allowing the Young Men's Christian Association to open 
rooms at military posts, has been issued; and rooms have 
been opened at many of the posts. I have recently been over 
a portion of my district down in the Chesapeake Bay, and I 
do not now remember a single post there that had not a room 
or building of the Young Men's Christian Association. At 
the annual meeting of the Association in New York this mat- 
ter came up, and I assured the gentlemen representing the 
Association there of my own hearty co-operation in their 
efforts. I can only repeat that assurance to you on this oc- 
casion. I would be glad to give every effort that I could to 
bring you in contact with my troops. I know from experi- 
ence that the soldier who attends the meetings of the Young 
Men's Christian Association or takes an interest in its work 
becomes a better soldier for that reason. The influence of 
the Association and its surroundings is good for him. It 
makes him a braver, cleaner and stronger man. 

I am very sincerely in earnest in saying that I want to 
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co-operate with your Association in its work in the army. 
It would not only be a pleasure for me to do so, but I feel 
that I would be accomplishing some good professionally, for 
it would improve the army in every way, and certainly would 
make the soldier far happier. It should be borne in mind 
that there is a great difference in army stations. At those 
that are located near towns or cities the men have opportuni- 
ties for amusement and entertainment, but when a station is 
upon a remote island or is isolated there is little or no means 
of recreation, the surrounding^ are gloomy, and after work- 
ing hard for half the day the men are unable to utilize their 
leisure time. If the Young Men's Christian Association will 
apply themselves to such points as those, they will not only 
do a great deal of good, but will help me to improve the 
twenty-two and a half per cent, of the regular army which 
happens to be under my command. 

I thank the audience for listening to me. I have talked 
much longer than I expected to talk, and am quite sure that 
you are all tired and are anxiously looking forward to some 
oratory. I therefore say " good-by," and I know it is a pleas- 
ure to you to hear me say it and that I am through. 

(Long-continued applause, in response to which General 
Grant bowed his acknowledgments, and added, " I thank you 
very much.") 

(The audience, responding to the call of the Chair, arose 
and sang, with musical accompaniment, " The Church's One 
Foundation.") 

RAILROAD WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The President : In 1873 ^ *^w railroad men who were in- 
terested in this work met in Qeveland, O., to consider mat- 
ters of the Association. From that meeting the work devel- 
oped, until to-day there are seventy thousand men in the 
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employ of the railroads of this country, who are interested in 
— ^yea, very much interested in and participants in — the work 
of the Association. You who have looked about Philadel- 
phia have seen that the Presidents of the two roads here have 
given their voice, their influence and their time to the exten- 
sion of the work among their men. One of the active men 
in this work in the West and in the Southwest is the next 
speaker, Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., President of the Wabash 
system, whom I take pleasure in presenting to you at this 
time. (Applause.) 

RESPONSE BY MR. JOSEPH RAMSEY, JR., PRESI- 
DENT WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. Ramsey was cordially greeted, and his address was 
heartily applauded. He said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: General Grant evidently did 
not know who was to follow him or he would not have said 
anything about being followed by an orator. He probably 
thought that Dr. Patton would succeed him, and as Dr. Pat- 
ton will be the next speaker the oratory is yet to come. Like 
the General, I am not an orator. Very few railroad men are 
gifted in that way. Unfortunately, several months ago I did 
what many people do thoughtlessly when they make promises 
of performance, and give them a date so far in the future 
that they may be forgotten when the time arrives to make the 
promises good. The Y. M. C. A. men have a great habit of 
getting promises in that way, and then enforcing the fulfill- 
ment of them ; and I am in the position to-night of being 
called upon to redeem my promise. While I am glad to be 
here I would be much better pleased as a listener than in try- 
ing to say something to the audience ; but, being here, I am 
glad to stand upon a platform which is so broad that it takes 
in the army, the navy and the railroad men — and, as you 
know, it is not always that the railroad men and the men rep- 
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resenting the Government get along well together. I am 
sorry that President Roosevelt is not here to-night, because 
I really would have liked to be one railroad oflScer who stood 
on the same platform with him. Why, this platform is broad 
enough to take in the Wabash and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
systems. Competition in the Y. M. C. A. work is not ob- 
jected to by the officers of the different railroads ; it is only 
when they begin to compete with each other in other railroad 
work that they sometimes object. But really no one can 
compete fully with the Pennsylvania officials in the work they 
have been doing for the Y. M. C. A. Branches. They stand 
at the head in that kind of work, and I am very glad to be 
following in their footsteps even in a small degree. 

It is rather difficult, of course, to talk on Y. M. C. A. 
work from a merely business or railroad standpoint. You 
have heard from General Grant in regard to the army work, 
what it has done for the man behind the gun ; but we have 
some men in the railroad work who, I think, while they may 
not be superior to the men behind the guns, are fully equal 
to them. It requires just as much nerve and courage for a 
man to stand by the throttle, while running one of those fast 
trains, and to look after the lives of the passengers, as it does 
to stand behind the gun ; and the railroad man faces his dan- 
ger every day in the year ; in fact, every hour of the day, 
while — ^thank God — ^the man behind the gun is called upon 
only once in a while, and perhaps not for years. The Y. M. 
C. A. work in the army and in the navy is a great work. It 
enables the individual to obtain that which he needs ; it gives 
him comfort ; it gives him club life ; it gives him, as the Gen- 
eral explained, stationery and articles necessary for his daily 
use. And we know it to be true that the good we do to any 
one man extends through him to other men. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of ennobling and lifting up one individual 
that we thereby elevate and benefit others. This is illustrated 
especially in the railroad department of Y. M. C. A. work. 
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Our club houses and branch houses not only promote the 
comfort and welfare of the trainman by affording him oppor- 
tunities for self-education and encouraging him in habits of 
sobriety, but they are an instrumentality for securing greater 
safety and protection for the traveling public who have noth- 
ing to do with the houses, who do not go inside of them, and 
who may not know of their existence. These agencies ele- 
vate the railroad employee morally and religiously, and make 
him more efficient in his daily duties. 

All of the Y. M. C. A. departments are worthy of the 
highest praise, but we railroad men think that the highest 
perfection is attained by the railroad department, and that its 
province is more extended than that of most of the other de- 
partments. We not only preserve the religious, educational 
and moral features of the work, but we have a hotel depart- 
ment. The railroad club house or branch house has sleeping 
rooms, lunch rooms and refreshment rooms. It has its bowl- 
ing alley, its bath room, its reading room and its rooms for 
the gatherings of the men, in the evening^, for social enter- 
tainments and religious services. It is convenient of access 
at all times. When the trainman leaves his train he does not 
have to go to his home and put on evening clothes (all of them 
may not have evening clothes), but he can go direct to the 
branch house; he may get off his engine in overalls and go 
there, take a bath and then go to the dining room or to his 
bed room, or he may go to the reading room and spend the 
evening there. One great consideration with the railroad 
employees is that they are practically the owners of the 
branch house. They contribute to support it, and they prac- 
tically run it, under the jurisdiction and control of the Y. M. 
C. A. local Association or the General International Associa- 
tion. They pay the larger proportion of the expenses of 
maintaining the house, and at the outset they join in defray- 
ing the cost of erecting the building. When a railroad com- 
pany is asked for an appropriation to put up a new house the 
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first question is generally, *' How much will the men con- 
tribute ? " and invariably the employees come forward with 
about as much money as the company puts into the building. 
This shows the interest that the men feel in this Y. M. C. A. 
work. It is not work that is forced upon them, not by any 
means ; it is work which they have at heart, and in the success 
of which they take great pride. 

We hear much, through the press and otherwise, about 
the dangers incident to railroad travel. Of course, there is 
an element of danger in it. With hundreds of thousands of 
trains rushing over the two hundred thousand miles of rail- 
road track in this country, with a million men engaged in their 
operation and with millions of bolts and frogs and switches, 
the breakage of any one of which might cause an accident, we 
cannot expect to avoid accidents, but if we are to have the 
number of accidents reduced by the use of safety appliances, 
by interlocking machines, by block signals, by any improved 
devices and by rules, those appliances and devices must be 
managed and those rules must be obeyed by the men engaged 
in the running of the trains, the engineer and fireman on the 
engine, the conductor and brakeman on the train and the 
flagman in the rear. An engineer running his train over the 
country, on a dark night, at a speed of sixty or seventy miles 
an hour, must have a clear head, a quick thinking brain, a 
watchful eye and good vision ; he must be mentally and physi- 
cally in the very best condition ; otherwise some thoughtless- 
ness, some neglect to catch a warning or a signal may cause a 
frightful accident. Now, the Y. M. C. A. branch houses have 
demonstrated their value. They are most effective in keep- 
ing our employees in first-class working condition. In fact, 
it is only upon this ground that the officers of a railroad can 
recommend to their Board of Directors or to those in con- 
trol of the funds of the company that support be given the 
Y. M. C. A, work. Corporations, as you know, have no 
souls, and naturally a thing that has no soul cannot take an 
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interest in religion or anything which improves the soul. I 
am not speaking of railroad officials, but of the corporation, 
which is a mere creation of law ; the officials have souls and 
hearts as big as those of other people, but the corporation can 
only spend the money of its stockholders to promote results 
which will benefit them in a business way. Therefore, ex- 
penditures for this work have generally been approved on the 
ground that they would be a good investment for the com- 
pany ; in other words, that a saving of the company's money 
would be effected either directly or indirectly. This assump- 
tion has been proved to be correct. No trainman who 
spends a night around a town or in a saloon or othe*r place 
where he does not get a full night's sleep, or where he takes 
a drink or two, can be thoroughly fit the next morning to take 
his train out. The railroads have a rule which prohibits 
drinking while the man is on duty, and it also requires the 
discharge of a man who has a habit of drinking while off 
duty ; and they seek to enforce this rule more rigorously than 
any other. When an employee, a trainman particularly, or 
one connected with the operation of trains, and whose care- 
lessness may result in an accident to a train, is known to be a 
drinking man, and it is clearly demonstrated that he has been 
spending his evenings around saloons, the man gets his dis- 
charge. On the other hand, the man who goes to the Y. M. 
C. A. branch, spends his evening there and sleeps there, is in 
good condition the next morning to take his plate on his 
train. 

I have in mind an accident to a train, which occurred 
within the last two months, at 9.30 in the morning, when the 
engineer and two trainmen were killed and ten persons were 
seriously injured. A close investigation followed, and the 
tracking of the engineer's footsteps the night before showed 
that he was in a saloon until after two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, that the accident was caused by his having been under 
the influence of liquor the night before, and not having a clear 
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head in the morning. That one accident, which was due to 
a violation of a rule, cost the company more money than 
would have sufficed to run six Y. M. C. A. houses for one 
year. When accidents occur we can ascertain the cause of 
them, but we do not realize how many that might occur are 
avoided by reason of the trainmen spending their nights in 
the houses prepared for them in the Y. M. C. A. work. I am 
satisfied from my own experience that this has resulted in the 
prevention of innumerable accidents, for a very slight over- 
sight or neglect on the part of a trainman, a blockman or an 
engineer may have the most disastrous consequences. 

The railroad work, which was started in 1873, ^s stated 
by the President of this meeting, has grown until at the end 
of last year (1904) there were 72,148 members and 208 asso- 
ciations. These associations own one hundred buildings, the 
cost of which was two million dollars. The expense of run- 
ning those buildings during the last year amounted to $650,- 
ooOy and of this amount the railroads paid $260,000 and the 
men paid $390,000. The average daily attendance of railroad 
employees at these houses during the year was 37,419. That 
is quite a large number, but the figures are enormous when 
taken for the whole year, the aggregate being 13,657,000. 
Now, suppose that only a small fraction of that number had 
spent their evenings at saloons, instead of at these houses ; 
how many more accidents might we not have had? There 
were enough as it was, but I am satisfied that if it had not 
been for the Y. M. C. A. in railroad work there would have 
been many more. 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. in the railroad department, 
I have suggested, is more far-reaching than any other work 
of the Association. I have referred to it in its business as- 
pect, from the railroad standpoint; and though I have said 
that corporations have no souls, I think there is some obliga- 
tion upon the railroads aside from the matter of dollars and 
cents. The railroad employees on most of the roads, par- 
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ticularly the trainmen, are away from home a large part of 
their time. They are at home at one end of their run, in the 
morning, and in the evening they are at the other end ; a hun- 
dred or more miles away. Practically half of their time is 
spent away from their homes. When at the home end they are 
glad to be at home, like other men, but when away they want 
to go to some place where they can spend a pleasant evening. 
The hard and fast rules of the railroad companies prohibit 
them from spending their time at places where liquor is sold 
as a custom, or loafing there or even boarding at such places. 
For that very reason the railroads should furnish these men 
with places at which they may stop. In the East, where the 
facilities of city life may be had, the condition is not so bad ; 
but in the West, at many of the railroad terminals, the round- 
houses, the shops and the saloons are the only places where 
the men can lounge during the time they are off duty. It 
seems to me there is an obligation on the railroads to furnish 
a headquarters for the men, in such places, so that they may 
not have to spend their idle hours in loafing in saloons. The 
stringent railroad rules governing the conduct of employees, 
and the necessity of giving the public the safest means of 
transportation that can be procured would seem to put the 
railroads under obligation to furnish rest houses for the men. 
Now, how can they do this? It was tried by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. I am an old Pennsylvania Rail- 
road man myself, my service antedating that of many of the 
younger men on the road, and I remember that the meeting 
rooms they started were popular only in a measure. As yet 
no railroad has been able to conduct successfully its own 
reading room and its own place of entertainment for the men. 
The reason of it is very plain to me. Railroad men come and 
go ; they leave the roads on which they have been running and 
go to other roads ; new men take their places, and interest in 
the new reading room flags and dies. But we do not find any 
such failure in a movement that is under religious auspices. 
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There is no element that is so persistent and successful in ac- 
complishing results as that of Christianity. No one will 
make a martyr of himself or oflfer himself to be burned at the 
stake for mere gain or selfish aggrandizement ; there must be 
a nobler and more powerful motive for self-sacrifice. It is 
only those who go into this work through the love of God and 
for the cause of religion who succeed in carrying their labors 
to a successful issue. This is the element which predomi- 
nates in the Y. M. C. A. work. The secretaries who go 
around to the houses of this Association and stay there at a 
much smaller monthly salary than men of their class would 
receive in almost any other business are earnest and zealous 
men, who put not only their time but their souls into the 
work. They provide entertainment of all kinds, social and 
intellectual diversions and religious meetings. They do not 
force the element of religion upon the men, but it is before 
the eyes of the men all the time, and its influence is effective in 
accomplishing results which might not be accomplished if 
there was any compulsion about it. It is that element which 
has given the railroad department of the Y. M. C. A. work 
its success. Last year the growth and development of the 
movement was more marked than in any preceding year, the 
record for the year showing sixteen new houses and ninety- 
eight hundred new members, the houses having been built at 
a cost of $306,000. At the same rate, the present total of 
buildings and membership will be doubled within the next ten 
years. So that the work is growing rapidly, and I have been 
very glad to be able to-night to say what little I could in sup- 
port of it. (Long-continued applause.) 

(The next hymn on the program, " The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War," was rendered by the audience and the or- 
chestra.) 
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STUDENT WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The President: When the organization of students in- 
terested in the Association first met in Louisville, in 1877, 
there were between twenty and thirty institutions repre- 
sented, numbering about one thousand members. That work 
has spread so rapidly that to-day there is an organization in 
about six hundred colleges and institutions of learning, and 
the number of members has increased from one thousand to 
forty-seven thousand. The first movement toward the na- 
tional organization of the students' association was begun in 
Princeton, and it seems appropriate that a representative of 
the great institution there should to-night speak upon the 
student work. 

It is not necessary for me to introduce Dr. Patton. 
Every Philadelphian knows him and is glad to hear him. 
(Applause.) 

RESPONSE BY REV. FRANCIS L. PATTON, 

D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Patton was cordially welcomed and generously ap- 
plauded. He said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been 
asked to say a word in regard to the student work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and I am very glad to 
do so. If I could convince you that the greatest work done 
by the Young Men's Christian Association is that which it 
does among students, and that the most important influence 
that operates upon the minds of students during their aca- 
demic career is that which is exerted under the leadership of 
men connected with the Y. M. C. A., I think I should have 
gone far toward discharging the very pleasant duty that has 
brought me here to-night. But, in view of what we have 
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heard with respect to the work in the army and in the rail* 
roadSy I imagine that I should not count upon your complete 
acquiescence in the first part of my proposition ; and I am a 
little afraid that the scale of values which prevails in some of 
our universities would prevent a cordial acceptance, on the 
part of the. universities at least, of the second half of my prop- 
osition. Still, when you consider the kind of men who are 
influenced and the kind of influence that is exerted, I do not 
think I am making any very extravagant statement in that 
which I have announced as the thesis which lies at the found- 
ation of the few remarks that I intend to make. 

The university men, by virtue of their advantages, by 
virtue of a great many elements that enter into their lives, 
are, of course, the predestinated leaders of the future. Chris- 
tian philanthropy has taken no more important form in re- 
cent years than in the large and liberal endowments that have 
been given to universities. Men feel that they cannot use 
their money in any better way than that of laying the founda- 
tions deep and strong with respect to the intellectual life of 
the nation; believing, as they very properly do, that intelli- 
gence is the foundation of the republic. I spent some time 
last week in the capital of the great State of Ohio, and there 
were in that State, I believe, about thirty colleges, and in the 
dty of Columbus there is a very fine and well-equipped State 
university. We meet to-night in another great State, which 
is also famous for its educational institutions all over the 
State, and in this metropolis we have a great university, 
whose ever-increasing and more and more splendid build- 
ings are a monument to the civic pride of the citizens of this 
great dty. We arc multiplying the facilities for university 
education all the time ; we are opening the doors a little wider 
and we are making the steps that lead up to the entrance a 
little easier ; but in spite of all we do, it is in the nature of the 
case only a very small part of the population that can ever 
be university men. Those, however, who are university men, 
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who do gain the advantages of education through the several 
stages of primary, secondary and university education, of 
course, are the men who, other things being equal, are to be 
the leaders. They are to be the lawyers, the physicians, the 
clergymen, the journalists, the legislators and the men who 
operate railroads and make fortunes. Now, then, that being 
the case, it, of course, is a great problem as to how we shall 
wisely influence these men who are to be the leaders of the 
nation. Mr. Chamberlain says we must learn to think im- 
perially. Let us now try to take large views of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. A casual observer of a Young 
Men's Christian Association building may remark, as he 
passes by, 'Well, now, that is a nice thing; there's a place 
where one can stop and have a mild and wholesome form of 
athletics and amusements that have no corrupting surround- 
ings, and where there may be opportunities for moral and 
social improvement, with some religion.' He does not 
realize the aggregate influence of just that building repeated 
in all the great cities and all the smaller towns throughout 
the land ; and it has not occurred to him to add up this result 
and connect it vnih the great railroad work of which we have 
heard to-night, the great army work of which we have 
heard to-night, and then to consider in connection with it 
all the great work that is being done in the universities. 

Now, I think the boldest thing the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations ever attempted was when they undertook to 
invade the university. That they have succeeded is a witness 
to the superior generalship of the men who led this move- 
ment. How were those men to be received — how was that 
intellectual coldness, which is so commonly the characteristic 
of the college or of the university, ever to show itself hos- 
pitable to the warm and aggressive activities of the Young 
Men's Christian Association ? I imagine that that was some- 
thing that nobody could anticipate ; and yet that the Young 
Men's Christian Association has succeeded and found a foot- 
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ing and become a power in the colleges and in the universities 
of this land and of other lands is one of the most interesting 
and one of the most powerful facts in connection with the 
moral and religious welfare of our country and of other coun- 
tries. They have not only succeeded, but they have created 
a sort of academic catholicity that never was known before. 
Now, through the scientific congresses of various kinds, the 
archaeological, the philological, the psychological and the 
economic congresses, where men representing different uni- 
versities all over the world meet and read papers (which, for 
the most part, many of the audience hardly understand), 
these universities come to. know each other, and the interna- 
tional relationships of the universities are understood in this 
way; but for inter-imiversity education, so far as the under- 
graduate life in the universities and colleges is concerned, I 
think we are, in the main, and perhaps I am correct in saying 
we are altogether, indebted to the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Now, that is in itself an important thing, but 
of course it is incidental to their work, for they did not start 
out simply as a means or an institution for introducing these 
universities to each other. But this is what they have done. 
And they have done what is far more important, for, by vir- 
tue of the representative character of these men who are in 
the universities, and by virtue of the quality of the work 
which they are doing upon these men, they practically have 
put their hand upon the conscience of the world. That is no 
small thing to do. 

Now, there is another question. When you have these 
men and women gathered together in these colleges and uni- 
versities of this land and of foreign lands it is a matter of 
great moment as to what the outcome is to be. Men have 
very different views as to their ideals of education and as 
to what they wish to get out of education for themselves and 
for their sons. They have a very superficial view sometimes 
with regard to education. Education with them is a process 
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of evolution whereby the individual gets adjusted to his en- 
vironment, where he begins to learn those things that are 
useful to him in the society in whose sphere he is to move. 
He wants to walk comfortably, if not gracefully, in the circle 
which is marked for him by Divine Providence ; he needs that 
amount of education that is necessary to enable him to take 
his part in current conversation, to teach him to know when 
he ought to speak and when he ought to be silent — and it is 
a very large part of a man's education to know when he ought 
to be silent. One learns through education to handle the 
current coins of speech and to take one's part with comfort 
in the daily barter of intellectual commodities, and one ac- 
quires the tact whereby he learns how to turn the sharp cor- 
ners of conversation when they threaten to lead down lanes 
with which he is not familiar. This is a very useful part of 
education, and I do not by any means slight it ; still, I think 
we are all agreed that the most important part of education is 
in the moral sphere. It is in conduct, it is in the power of 
self-control, it is in the knowledge of those principles that 
underlie good living, it is in the formation of those habits 
that constitute the art as distinguished from the theory of 
conduct. 

Now, it seems to me to be the impression of some per- 
sons that as you elevate a man's intellectual life you will cor- 
respondingly elevate his moral life. That docs not follow. Of 
course, if a man is absolutely absorbed all the time in an in- 
tellectual pursuit, he will live above ordinary sensual grati- 
fication. There is such a thing as what Dr. Chalmers calls 
" the expulsive power of a new affection." The mind cannot 
be full of more than one thing at a time. Therefore, if you 
fill it full of the intellectual life, perhaps there will be less 
room for the tendencies toward moral depravity to show 
themselves. But the mere knowledge of mathematics does 
not make a man a better man necessarily. We arc to remem- 
ber that some of the Socialists and Anarchists of the world, 
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who are planning revolutions and seeking to subvert govern- 
ment, are very closely identified with some of the universities 
of the world. You may so cultivate a man's intellect as that 
he will be the greater rascal on that accotmt; the university 
may so cultivate him to do his work of special and aggressive 
wickedness as that he will do it with a degree of dexterity 
which otherwise he could not have acquired. Now, the uni- 
versity in its curricidura has, roughly speaking, two great 
subjects : the world of fact, as we term it, and the world of 
values — the world of fact, consisting of things that can be 
weighed and measured and put into retorts, that can be dealt 
with as in existences in space and successions in time; and 
the world of values, the world of judgments respecting the 
beautiful and the good, the sphere that includes our art and 
poetry, our loves and hates, as well as the sentiments of 
benevolence, of justice, of temperance, of reverence. In a 
commtmity like ours, where the people rule, it is far more 
important that this world of moral values shotdd be properly 
appreciated than that we should be in full possession of the 
world of fact. We could part with a great deal of our knowl- 
edge of astronomy, economics and physics rather than that 
our moral ideas and all that glorifies humanity should drop 
out of our calculations. 

Now, there is another mistake that men make. People 
sometimes suppose, when they come to this world of moral 
value, that a man brings that with him to the university, that 
he can be trusted to take care of himself in regard to those 
matters, that there is to be no debate on those subjects. That 
is not so. One of the penalties of an education is that a man 
very often has to re-think the whole problem of life. He has, 
as you might say, to get a fresh orientation, to learn where 
the East is, and then from that point to know the other 
points of the compass in regard to the gjeat problems with 
which he has to deal. He may have a correct or an incorrect 
theory of living, but as to the belief that he entertains with 
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regard to the province of government, the nature of sover- 
eignty, the limitations that government can put upon the 
free activities of the individual, the question as to whether 
the government can prevent a man from making a contract 
with respect to the use of his time, and how much limitation 
it may put upon him in the making of that contract ; problems 
of international law; fundamental questions as to the nature 
of moral obligation, the origin of it and the validity of it — 
all these questions and the answers he gives to them depend 
altogether upon a few fundamental principles. The question 
with him is whether he is to act out of principle or out of in- 
terest. The question that he has to answer is whether trick- 
ery or eternal right is to be his rule of action. The question 
that he has to answer is whether nations have a moral law 
as well as individuals, and whether the moral law that individ- 
uals have is a moral law other than caprice or convenience 
or expediency. Now, a man may have a correct view the- 
oretically with regard to all these questions, and yet it may 
be no protection with respect to his morals. Bad men have 
good principles sometimes ; men of correct views with regard 
to questions of fundamental obligation sometimes go wrong; 
but if a man's theory is unsound he is almost sure to go 
wrong, and is sure to find this barrier against the surging 
tide of passion to break down unless he has a conscience that 
is to hold him up. 

Now, the question is, what is he to do meanwhile, 
while he is re-learning this problem, while he is putting him- 
self in a position where he will be able to say, " This is what I 
believe, and this is why I believe it." I tell you it is a great 
thing for him, in this time of the storm and stress of his in- 
tellectual life, to find such a haven as the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association can give him. A man may have a good 
theory, but what he wants is the fostering influence that will 
keep him right, that will go after him when he goes wrong, 
that wilj watch his evil tendencies, that will nurse him back to 
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moral life and strength. Who is going to do that in the uni- 
versity of to-day — ^who is going to look after the moral life 
of the undergraduate? The President, I suppose you will 
say. Why, the President is engaged in an enterprise nowa- 
days very much like that of operating a railroad, as Mr. Ram- 
sey has detailed to you ; he hasn't any time for that. He is 
too busy in endeavoring to stand in influential relationship 
with the pocketbooks of the millionaires. Who is going to 
do it? The professor? I am afraid not. Why, you know 
how it used to be. The amount of mathematics that used to 
be required of students could be taught by any well-educated 
clergyman; and he need not necessarily have been a very 
eloquent man, either. Ordinarily he was not. Things are 
changed now. It is not that the universities do not like min- 
isters — ^not at all. We do not put ministers into our chairs 
of economics, not because we dislike ministers, but because 
we like economics. Men who enter upon any specialty in 
our universities nowadays must be specifically educated in 
that specialty, and we must set hold of them when they are 
young if they are to be expected to stand high in their de- 
partment. Therefore, the professor can hardly be expected 
to take charge of the moral training of the undergraduate. 
Well, who will do it ? The Professor of Biblical Instruction, 
so called? Well, sometimes he may be trusted to do this, and 
sometimes not. They talk about putting a professor of the 
English Bible into a university. Well, if we were sure of the 
succession we might have one. That is the difficulty. But, 
suppose you put a professor of the English Bible into a uni- 
versity, and then the professor comes in and teaches that half 
of the Old Testament is a myth, and he begins to reconstruct 
the Old Testament history under the rubrics of evolution. 
What becomes of the moral value of Biblical reading? It 
has come to this, and it is going to come to this more and 
more. As the universities, built upon private benefactions, 
grow richer, in the nature of the case they seek to do that 
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which the small colleges could do; and in the western part 
of the country the small college is not going to have as 
large a role as it has had. I think the university is coming to 
the front. The consequence is that the religious life, the relig- 
ious training, the religious instruction, the specifically moral 
influence of the university is turned over to the Young Men's 
Christian Association. If that does not do the work, it will 
not be done. And I thank God that it is there, and that it is 
doing the work, and that it is doing it so nobly. 

Now, as you know, the morality that the Young Men's 
Christian Association teaches is Christian morality. We are 
reaching this point in the philosophical discussion: we are 
turning away from the old debates as to the origin of moral 
obligation and the validity of moral obligation, still maintain- 
ing, as all these men have up to this time, that the Christian 
virtues are, after all, the virtues that represent the condition 
of the perpetuity of society. We have come to the time when 
the men of the twentieth century will begin to debate the 
question whether, after all, the exigencies of twentieth cen- 
tury life do not require us to revise the very content of Chris- 
tian morality and whether the Sermon on the Mount, how- 
ever suited it may have been to the time when it was delivered 
and to the centuries subsequent thereto and up to this time, 
is really now the final word on moral questions. We arc 
told by some that meekness is not to play so large a part in 
the moral life as it has done; that perhaps there is a litttle 
too much meekness for the world's good; that the feminine 
sentiments have been carried & little too far and that what 
we want is the strong life, the aggressive life. Suppose that 
men should revise their morality — ^why should they not? 
Suppose that men should cease to believe that Christian 
morality, as we have been taught it, is binding upon you and 
me — ^why should they not? I see only one answer. When 
you drop the authority of Jesus Christ out of your creed you 
are bound to be hospitable to any respectable philosopher 
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who will come along and challenge the content of your moral 
life. The only way to conserve the obligatory character of 
distinctively Christian morality is to conserve belief in the 
supematuralism of Jesus Christ. 

Now, I am upon the platform of the Yoimg Men's 
Christian Association ; and, although I sometimes stand upon 
a much narrower platform, I am always very glad when I can 
take my place upon one that is of generous proportions like 
this, because I think I do -understand the undergraduate, who, 
brought up a Baptist as he was, cannot help feeeling that 
there is some good in us Presbyterians, and, educated though 
he may have been as an Episcopalian, cannot help seeing 
that the root of the matter is somehow in those Methodists. 
And so it goes, tmtil we find that among undergraduates the 
only religion that will touch the heart and mould the senti- 
ment and control the life of the average undergraduate is 
that kind of a religion which is represented by a broad state- 
ment of the evangelical faith, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
comer-stone. There, where We can create an atmosphere, 
where these young men can educate themselves, where they 
feel the comradeship of Christian fellowship and where they 
are under the influence of the self-education that is going on 
in their meetings, in their Bible study, and through this con- 
sciousness of a common faith, you may hope for the develop- 
ment of that kind of religion which is the hope of the nation, 
which is the basis of all that is perpetual and lasting in the 
republic and which is the only ground of real optimism, in 
national affairs, not only in this land, but in all Christian 
lands. 

I only wish to say that if there is any danger to which 
the Young Men's Christian Association is exposed, in the 
light of the tendencies of modem thought, it is this, that they 
may, in an evil hour, be tempted to drop out even that modi- 
cum of supematuralism which constitutes their present creed, 
in their extreme anxiety to foster the moral life, and to make 
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broader still their hope of. holding on with power to the lower 
in the sphere of morals in their determination to hold on to 
the higher in the sphere of religion. It is a belief in God, in 
the immortality of the soul, in the soul's salvation through the 
blood of Jesus Christ that is the real foundation of the com- 
mon morality which we all believe in. (Long-continued ap- 
plause.) 

THE YOUI^ MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The President : It will be noticed, in looking at the pro- 
gram, that the three speakers who have been heard were 
limited to certain lines of Association work. The next speak 
is unlimited, for his theme covers all of North America. He 
takes in not the United States only, but Canada. Why should 
he not? He served as the presiding officer of the great 
Jubilee International Convention of the United States and 
Canada, held at Buffalo in the beginning of last summer, and 
he comes here properly to represent the Association in North 
America. Some of you have heard him to-day. To those 
who have not met or heard him I now present the Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and President of the Ju- 
bilee International Convention. (Applause.) 



RESPONSE BY HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND. 

President Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and President of the Jubilee International Conven- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Macfarland was greeted with many demonstrations 
of kindly feeling. He said : 
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Mr. President : You remember that when the Irishman 
was told that the last car on the train was the most dangerous 
he said, "Then, why don't they lave it oflf?" Some such 
question as that may be in the minds of this patient audience 
now that the last speaker of the evening has been reached. 
But I have a message, ladies and gentlemen^ which challenges 
yotu* attention, even though I myself have no claim upon 
your consideration, for I am here to bring to this Association 
on its Jubilee day, the greeting, the congratulation and the 
gratitude of the brotherhood of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of North America, from Eastport to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Winnepeg to the City of Mexico— because 
we take in our sister republic as well as otu* Lady of the 
Snow. I may add that, through our representative North 
American young men, mostly graduates of our universities 
and colleges, who occupy our outposts, who are on the firing 
line of the Association, I can bring the greetings of Porto 
Rico, and Cuba, and Hawaii, and the Philippines, and Japan, 
and China, and India, and Ceylon, for the North American 
boundary has been carried by the Association even farther 
than the boimdary of our nation's power has been carried by 
our flag. We represent here to-night something like a mil- 
lion men upon this continent, the very flower of the youth of 
our land, not only in the colleges, not only in the universities, 
not only in the army, in the navy and in the railroads, but 
among colored men, among the Indians, in the industrial 
shops, in the camps and — most important of all in number 
— ^in the City Association, like that gjeat Association under 
whose auspices we meet to-night. All that has been said by 
the speakers who have preceded me is just and true, but two- 
thirds of the membership of the Association is still in the 
City Association, and, while it may be entirely true that the 
leaders of the future, the most of them, are to come from the 
universities and colleges, it is still true that many of the lead- 
ers of the past have come from the City Association. There- 
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fore, Mr. President, I feel that I represent to-night a constitu- 
ency which has in it the very greatest promise for the future. 

As President Patton has well said, the only legitimate 
ground for optimism in this or any other movement is in the 
soundness of the principles of the men who are to be the 
country. It is a very common and natural mistake which we 
all make, to think of the country as shown in the statistics of 
money or of production; to think of it as houses and lands, 
factories, banks, railroads and great industrial enter|)rises ; 
to think of it as universities, colleges and institutions of learn- 
ing; and to think of it as ecclesiastical organization. We for- 
get that it is only at any time the men and the women who 
make the State and that the future of the State depends en- 
tirely upon the kind of men and women who are to constitute 
it. Bismarck said, " There are no questions except social 
questions " ; and on such an occasion as this, when we pause 
in the mad rush for wealth and pleasure, when we look back, 
iook forward and look around us, we recognize that that 
statement is profoundly true and that the question of ques- 
tions is. What does our country most need? 

Henry Armitt Brown, most eloquent of modem Phila- 
delphians, who met an untimely death, it seems to me, at 
thirty-four, said in this city : " What is it, countrymen, that we 
need to-day? Wealth? — ^behold it in yoiu* hands. Power? — 
God has given it to you. Liberty? — ^it is your birthright. 
Peace? — it dwells amongst you. You have a government 
founded in the hearts of men, built by the people for the 
common good. You have a land flowing with milk and 
honey; your homes are happy, your workshops busy, your 
barns full. The school, the railway, the telegraph, the print- 
ing press have welded you together into one. Descend those 
mines that honeycomb the hills ; behold that commerce whit- 
ening the sea ; stand by yon gates and see that multitude pour 
through them from the comers of the earth, grafting the qual- 
ities of older stocks upon one stem, mingling the blood of 
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many races in a common stream, and swelling the rich vol- 
ume of our English speech with varied music from a hun- 
dred tongues. You have a long and glorious history, a past 
glittering with heroic deeds, an ancestry full of lofty and im- 
perishable examples. You have passed through danger, en- 
dured privation, been acquainted with sorrow, been tried by 
suffering. You have journeyed in safety through the wilder- 
ness and crossed in triumph the Red Sea of civil strife ; and 
the foot of Him who led you hath not faltered nor the light 
of His countenance been turned away. 

'' It is a question for us now not of founding a new gov- 
ernment, but of the preservation of one already old; not of 
the formation of an independent power, but of the purification 
of a nation's life ; not of the conquest of a foreign foe, but of 
the subjection of ourselves. The capacity of man to rule him- 
self is to be proven in the days to come, not by the greatness 
of his wealth nor by his valor in the field ; not by the extent of 
his dominion nor by the splendor of his genius : the dangers 
of to-day come from within. The worship of self, the love 
of power, the lust for gold, the weakening of faith, the decay 
of public virtue, the lack of private worth — ^these are the 
perils which threaten our future, these are the enemies we 
have to fear, these are the traitors who infest the camp. 
The danger was far less when Cataline knocked with his army 
at the gates of Rome than when he sat smiling in the Senate 
House. We see them daily face to face, in the walk of virtue, 
in the road to wealth, in the path of honor, on the way to hap- 
piness. There is no peace between them and our safety. 
Nor can we avoid them and turn back. It is not enough to 
rest upon the past. No man or nation can stand still. We 
must mount upward or go down; we must grow worse or 
better. It is the eternal law — ^we cannot change it." 

Now, having in our minds those sentiments, which we 
acknowledge to be true, we bring before you this gfreat army 
of the men of the future. We speak not of the Association 
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so much as for the benefit of the men who are in it, although 
we feel great pride in it; we speak of it now as one of the 
forces which are the hope of our future; we speak of it as 
patriots counting up the assets of the republic and knowing 
that the young men of the republic are its greatest assets; 
we speak of it as those who love their country and who look 
with hope and expectation to the fruition of the labors of 
these men in this Association. Nothing but the broadest 
view is appropriate on a night like this, when we look back 
over the past and look forward over the future. 

Half a century ago, before the telegraph had brought 
the Old World and the New into instant communication, a 
new thought, a new idea slowly came across the Atlantic. It 
was not brought by a single individual ; it was not proclaimed 
by any official or ecclesiastical authority ; it was not planned 
on paper ; but, like a living, winged seed, it was blown, as by the 
breath of Clod, from a tiny plant in London and placed here in 
the hearts of men prepared for it. It was the idea of the as- 
sociation of Christian young men for their own betterment, 
the betterment of their fellows and the betterment of their 
country. It was as old as the young apostles of the Young 
Man of Gralilee, and it was as new as the modem principle of 
organization for the multiplication of power and the advance- 
ment of common ends. It had the strength of life and was a 
growing thing with an illimitable future from the first, even 
though it had neither wealth nor authority back of it. What 
spoke from heart to heart across the broad ocean (then so 
much broader than now) moved from city to city in this land 
— ^first to Boston, then to Washington, then to Philadelphia, 
— and took root in good soil, springing up to grest trees of 
blessing. Like many ideas coming to us from abroad, it has 
grown to a greatness unknown in its native home. 

The marvelous development of the association move- 
ment in North America, and from North America throughout 
the world, is the wonder of the Association men of England, 
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who frankly say that they are being repaid for what they gave 
us by what they are now learning from us. 

At the house of Lord Kinnaird, in London, two months 
ago, a meeting of all the Association men of England was 
held, when Mr. Frederick B. Smith, the best of all Young 
Men's Christian Association evangelists, whom many of you 
know and love, told them something of what is being done 
in some of the typical Associations of this country. When 
he spoke of one Association in a place of three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, which is about to have a $300,000 building, 
which has a representative in Hong Kong, and is soon to 
have under its care the National Secretary for China, which 
also maintains Mr. Smith himself in his evangelistic work. 
Lord Kinnaird interrupted the speaker and inquired, "Are 
you joking? " Mr. Smith replied that he was not. " Well," 
this gentleman said, " I thought you were not, but I was 
afraid that the gentlemen here would think you were." 

They have come to see what we have learned long 
since, that the Association has no limit to its possibilities and 
its power. The American genius has applied the association 
principle, as it applies all principles, with a variety, with an in- 
genuity, with an unflagging, vigorous and virile zeal which, 
with its own vitality, have given it success beyond the dreams 
of the founder, dear old Sir George Williams, who is still liv- 
ing, in the providence of God, to behold this marvelous 
growth which came from his prayer. 

The principle of the development of the all-round man 
in body, mind and spirit through association activity and un- 
der the transforming power of God (for that is its essential 
principle) has been maintained in all its vigor against all at- 
tempts to weaken it. And, I may say, from my knowledge 
of the Associations everywhere, that never was that principle 
and its dependence upon God more militantly maintained 
than it is to-day, and that there is no present prospect of 
cause for apprehension from that danger which President 
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Patton has trtdy said is its most fatal danger when it begins 
to appear in the Association* That principle has shown its 
power in its action upon every kind of young man, in every 
field and in almost every country. 

The visible results are great even in such a material 
thing as the thirty millions of dcdlars invested in Association 
buildings in the United States or the four million dollars 
spent last year in the maintenance of Associations. But the 
invisible results are far greater in quantity because beyond the 
million members are the five or ten or fifteen millions whom 
they directly influence, and beyond them the whole popula- 
tion feeling profoundly the spirit of the Association. And in 
quality, in that spiritual life which is the very essence of the 
Association, nowhere — ^we can truthfully say nowhere — has 
more been accomplished than here in Philadelphia, which 
has given in this, as in so many other things, ideals and in- 
spiration to the rest of the country. 

As we march on, the forces of righteousness, the 
armies of the Spirit, in perpetual conflict with the power of 
the enemy, this need of youth, as Hamilton Mabie has hap- 
pily called it, full of the courage, the daring, the enthusiasm 
of faith and hope, challenges our especial admiration and con- 
fidence by the greatness of things done and promising even 
greater achievements in the future. It does not propose to 
retreat from the world, and therefore from the fight, into 
monastic or scholastic seclusion; but it proposes to so 
strengthen and inspire as to transform the men who are to 
lead in the fight in the future, as in tKe present, for the high- 
est ideals of our country and our Church. 

As the spiritual life of the individual is higher than his 
material life, so the spiritual life of the nation is more im- 
portant than all its material wealth and power. Each of these 
may be dangers rather than blessings, but each, if rightly 
used, will be a blessing rather than a danger. The supremacy 
of the spirit, the insistence upon individual and civic rigfat- 
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eousness, the simple but profound confidence in the old-time 
gospel of the Son of Man, who was the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, the immortal Young Man. These are the character- 
istics which have made the association movement successful 
and which guarantee its success in the future. 

At the International Convention at Buffalo, in May 
last, we had the high satisfaction of seeing that this spirit was 
sound to the core. Its prosperity has not spoiled it. It has 
not been affected by the scepticism of the times. It has not 
turned or swerved from the faith. There the picked men of 
the brotherhood of the United States and Canada, with rep- 
resentatives from foreign countries, including the men on 
the crest of the Association wave as it breaks now on the 
sands of China, India and the Philippines (now the country 
of the future, across the great Pacific, and a center of inter- 
est to the whole world, as the Atlantic was fifty years ago) 
gave the finest evidence of the strength and sanity of this 
movement when they showed that they could harmonize dif- 
ferences as to polity, which threatened the unity of the organ- 
ization, because they were fused in one by the melting flame 
of divine love. Strong men of affairs, men accustomed to 
fight for their opinions, after heated debate upon a high 
plane, were brought into accord, which would have been im- 
possible in a political or commercial convention, and which 
left the Association movement stronger than it was before 
the convention met. Nothing, not even the spectacle at 
Northfield, on the Fourth of July last, of seven hundred 
young men, representing all the institutions of learning of 
Eastern Canada and of the East in the United States, could 
give me such confidence in the Association and in its future 
as that wonderful sight at Buffalo, when we saw, as though 
before our eyes, Jesus Christ standing in the storm and say- 
ing to the waves, " Peace, be still," and there was a great 
calm. (Long-continued applause.) 
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At the close of Mr. Macfarland's address a cablegram 
was read from Sir Greorge Williams, the founder of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, as follows : 

London, January 24th, 1905. 

The Youny Men's Christian Association, 
Philadelphia, America. 

To the President of the Jubilee Commemoration: 

Most grateful recollections of the splendid services to young 
men and to the Redeemer's kingdom rendered by the Philadelphia 
Association these fifty years. Our opportunities never gfreater. May 
your blessings be multiplied and your usefulness increased an hundred 
fold. 

Gborgb Williams. 

(Applause.) 

The President: After the singing of the first and last 
stanzas of the next hymn, " Fling Out the Banner," the bene- 
diction will be pronounced by Rev. Floyd Tomkins, S.T.D., 
rector of Holy Trinity Church. 

(After the singing, the benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. Tomkins, and the meeting closed.) 

Outline of address by Mr. John H. Converse at Semi- 
centennial of Boys' Departments, held at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Building, Forty-first Street and Westminster Avenue, 
Saturday, February 5th, 1905, at 6 p.m. 

" The Y. M. C. A. was one of the great developments of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

" Pessimists who argue that the world is growing worse 
reckon without this important agency. It stands for the 
principle that it is manly to be a Christian. Such was not the 
feeling a century ago. It was then more the rule to sneer at 
religion, and often it was considered a mark of intellectual 
ability, to profess atheistic views. 
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" We may rejoice that largely owing to the influence of 
the Y. M. C. A., this has changed. There are present this 
evening chairmen of fifteen sub-committees of this Associa- 
tion. The members of these committees, I am confident, 
work faithfully and effectively under their leaders. Such is 
the position of all Y. M. C. A. men. Christ is the great 
leader, and all are pledged to follow in His footsteps and to 
be governed by His teachings. To this end one of the most 
important movements in Y. M. C. A. work of recent years has 
been the development of Bible study. The number of Bible 
students in North American Associations (except student as- 
sociations) has increased threefold in the last five years. By 
such study the young man is equipped for all the duties of 
life. 

" The teachings of Christ are the basis of good citizen- 
ship, as well as of the religious life. In our social relations 
we should be governed by the broad command to ' Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you.' In our 
relations to the community, in a political sense, we have obli- 
gations broader than any which can be fulfilled by mere at- 
tendance at the polls. Good citizenship means courtesy, 
benevolence, charity and ever)rthing which can be done to 
promote the welfare of our fellow-men. *Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,' is the broad principle on which 
Christian citizenship should be built." 

THE FOUNDER AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Young Men's Christian Association began at a 
meeting which was held in the private room of Greorge Wil- 
liams, a clerk in a mercantile house, at No. 72 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, England, on June 6th, 1844, and was 
attended by twelve young men, their acknowledged purpose 
being to " form a society, the object of which is to influence 
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religious young men to spread the Redeemer's kingdom 
amongst those by whom they are surrounded, through the 
medium of prayer meeetings or any other meeting they think 
proper." 

Sir George Williams, the founder of the Young Men*s 
Christian Association, and who was knighted by the late 
Queen, upon the occasion of the World's Conference of 
Young Men's Christian Associations, held on June ist to 5th, 
1894, in London, England, was bom in Somersetshire, in 
1821, and commenced business life in Bridgewater. There he 
was brought under religious influences, became a member 
of the Church of England, and at once manifested great con- 
cern for others. The result was that a considerable number 
of young men and women professed saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Williams came to London and ob- 
tained a situation in the firm of Messrs. Greorge Hitchcock 
& Co., of St. Paul's Churchyard, of which he is now the re- 
spected head. 

In this house of business there were few, if any, signs of 
religious life. The majority were indifferent to the claims of 
religion, and many were dissipated. 

This condition of things aroused the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Williams, and he succeeded in establishing a meeting for 
prayer and meditation upon Grod's word in one of the bed- 
rooms of the establishment, and this meeting, as before 
stated, marks the beginning of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

Through three almost simultaneous and wholly inde- 
pendent channels, knowledge of the English movement was 
conveyed to the United States and Canada in the fall of 185 1. 

The three cities where this information took root were 
Montreal, Boston and New York. Of these, Montreal was 
the first, but it was the movement at Boston, the earliest in 
the United States, which led to the founding of other Asso- 
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ciations throughout the continent, and which gave the dis- 
tinctive type to the American work. 

The information in regard to the work in England was 
conveyed to Boston through an article in the " Watchman 
and Reflector," a Boston paper, written by George M. Van 
Derlip, a young man from New York. 

Sir George Williams is still living at the age of 83, and 
sent to this Association on the occasion of its Jubilee the 
cablegram published on another page. 
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Joseph P. Mumford 
William G. Neilson 



Board of Directors 

Arthur E. Newbold 
William R. Nicholson 
William A. Patton 
John W. Pepper 
G. Colesberiy Purves 
William H. Staake 
Joseph M. Steele 



William C. Stoever 
Augustus Thomas 
John W. Townsend 
Theodore Voorhees 
Charles S. Walton 
Charles S. Whelen 



Committees of the Board 



FINANCE 

Arthur E. Newbold 

Chairman 

George I. Bodine 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler 
Joseph P. Mumford 
William R. Nicholson 
G. Colesberry Purves 
Charles S. Walton 
Charles S. Whelen 



EXECUTIVE. 

John W. Pepper 

Chairman 

W. M. Longstreth 
Charles H. Mathews 
William A. Patton 
Joseph M. Steele 
William C. Stoever 
John W. Townsend 
Theodore Voorhees 



VACANCTES. 

John W. Townsend 

Chairman 
Arthur E. Newbold 
G. Colesberry Purves 

LEGAL. 

William H. Staake 

Chairman 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler 
Charles H. Mathews 
G. Colesberry Purves 



Committee upon Dwight Farms and Out-Door Work 

G. Colesberry Purves, Chairman. 
William G. Neilson William A. Patton Joseph M. Steele 



William R. Nicholson 



John W. Pepper 
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Charles S. Walton 



Committee in Charge of Building at 15th and Chestnut Streets 

William M. Longstreth, Chairman. 
William G. Neilson Joseph M. Steele 



Committees of HDanadement of tbe Brancbee 



Central Branch, 15th and Chestnut Streets 

Organised December nth, 1888. 

Edward H. Bonsall, Chairman. 

Edgar Dudley Paries, Vice-Chairman. 

James A. Devblin, Treasurer. 

William K. Krips, Recording Secretary. 

Franklin N. Brewer George W. Hansell Wm. M. Longstreth 

Henry D'Olier, Jr. John W. Henderson Horace Pettit 

Franklin S. Edmonds David W. Hunt Harry T. Saunders 

H. C. Francis Samuel T. Kerr J. Henry Scattergood 

Charles W. Freedley Gustavus W. Knowles 

Herbert K. Caskey, Secretary. 

Charles H. Wevill, Assistant Treasurer. 

H. L. Chadwick, Physical Director. 

Eugene A. Case, Assistant Physical Director. 
William H. Crown, Membership Secretary. 

Frank W. Kidd, Sec. Junior Department. 
J. H. BoswoRTH, Librarian. 



Kensington Branch, 1854-1858 Frankford Ayenue 

Organised March 19th, zSQs. 

Joseph M. Steele, Chairman. 

Frank Leake, Vice-Chairman. 

G. E. Schlegelmilch, Recording Secretary. 

James Peters, Treasurer. 

A. C. Albrecht Robert Carsoh John Moore 

William Bennett J. H. Cummings Charles P. Ring 

Samuel R. Boggs T. Clark Dill Dr. G. L. Thomas 

Dr. Franklin Brady J. L. Herbert B. T. Walton 

Albert W. Butterworth G. M. Hughes I. P. H. Wihnerton 

Joseph M. Huston 

Harry Heebner, Secretary. 

John Putnam, Physical Director. 

William P. Smith, Boys' Work Secretary. 

Robert E. Rice, Office Secretary. 
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West Philadelphia Branch, 40th Street and Powelton Ayenue 

Organized April 5th, 1888. 

William R. Nicholson, Chairman. 

H. C. Gara, Vice- Chairman. 

M. S. CoLLiNGWooD, Recording Secretary. 

William Graham Tyler, Treasurer. 

E. P. Chrisman William R. Murphey Thomas J. Sinclair 

William M. Hardt Victor G. Reed Henry Tatnall 

P. E. Howard * T. E. Ross H. G. Tull 

Joseph H. Harnden, Secretary. 

W. E. Hoffman, Physical Director. 

E. T. Hoffman, Office Assistant 

Pennsylyania Railroad Department, 4i8t St. and Westminster^Aye. 

Organised November i8th, 1886. 

ADyiBORT COMHITTBB 

N. P. Shortridgb, Chairman. 

William A. Patton M. Riebenack Charles E. Pugh 

W. H. Barnes Thomas DeWitt Cuyler R. W. Smith 

A. J. Cassatt 

COMMrrTKB OP MAVAOEXENT 

William A. Patton, Chairman. 

G. C. Cadwalladbr, ist Vice-Chairman. 

Roger Hbndlby, 2d Vice-Chairman. 

Jefferson Justice, 3d Vice-Chairman. 
H. P. Conner, Treasurer. 

A. A. Brown, Recording Secretary. 

WUliam T. Adams W. H. George B. F. Miller 

W. W. Atterbury George H. Grone H. L. Palmer 

R. F. Buffington William Hammersley J. N. Purviance 

R. W. Cooke R. L. Hannum Joseph T. Richards 

W. M. Davison G. H. Hungerford John K. Rynier 

John M. Doran J. A. Keesberry C. M. Sheaffer 

Thomas B. Elssick Charles C. Kinney S. H. Wallace 

Frank Farrell A. T. Longhead John Weigle 

D. W. Freas R. J. McQain William B. Wilson 

T. M. French Alfred McMinn 

Charles R. Towson, General Secretary. 
George C. Bartlett, Jr., Financial Secretary. 

E. H. Fuller, Sec. Intermediate Department 

David S. Jillson, Membership Secretary. 
Charles R. Teany, Office Secretary. 
Lester H. Hilton, Assistant. 

J. W. Sims, Sec. Broad Street Annex. 

V. L. Singly, Assistant at Annex. 

J. W. Sims, Physical Director. 

William Burdick, Physical Director. 
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Reading Railway Department 

Organised January aoth, 1897. 



George F. Baer 
W. G. Brown 
W. A. Church 
George C. Coughlin 
A. T. Dice 



ADVISORT COMmTTBB 

Theodore Voorhees, Chairman. 

D. S. Grafley 
Joseph S. Harris 
O. H. Hagerman 
John H. Jones 
Daniel Jones 

COMMITTBB OP MANA6BMBHT 



C. K. Klink 
J. H. Loomis 
E. F. Smith 
O. W. SUger 
W. R. Taylor 



£. F. Smith, Chairman. 

J. D. Landis, Vice-Chairman. 



John S. Sneyd, Treasurer. 

James C. Heilig, Recording Secretary. 



I. A. Anders 
Charles A. Beach 
John Bodey 
John T. Bougher 
Harry H. Brooks 
Morgan Bynon 
John S. Carter 
Gordon Chambers 



W. Haco Cooper 
A. Comog 
E. B. Crosley 
Charles E. Dilkes, Jr. 
William Edwards 
A. M. Hendershott 
S. L. Kamps 
Charles A. Klink 



John Meek 
J. E. Price 
Henry C. Russell 
George W. Snook 
Richard Tull 
Isaac T. Tyson 
J. B. Warrington 
A. A. Zulick 



TBRMniAL DIVI8I0H, SXKCUTIVK COMHITTBB 
I. A. Anders, Chairman. A. A. Zulick, Recording Secretary. 



A. Comog 
D. R. Gimber 
J. C. Heilig 
H. J. Hinds 



William Landis 

E. Logan 

F. McAuther 
J. B. Peters 
C. B. Weaver 

E. W. Babcock, Secretary. 



Wesley Phy 
J. E. Price 
A. D. Remhilt 
John Shields 



PORT RICHHOHD DIVI8I0H, SXECUTIVB COMmTTBB 

William Edwards, Chairman. H. H. Brooks, Recording Secretary. 

R. R. Crout, Vice-Chairman. 

John Adams H. C. Evans Edwin F. Pearce 

F. R. Becker James Filer George R. Richardson 

Robert Coates J. B. McCandless I. T. Tyson 

John Diehl M. F. McCauley S. M. Wylam 

John T. Richards, Secretary. 



BBRK8 8TRBBT DIVISIOH, BXECUTIVB COMMITTBB 

George W. Snook, Chairman. 
A. M. Hendershott, Vice-Chairman. R. T. White, Recording Secretary. 



James F. Byron 
George H. Ettein 
Joseph H. Fiet 
George Harvey 
J. D. Krause 



John Malin 
Peter Malley 
John Meek 
William Newland 
George H. Rhoads 

J. I. Hoffman, Secretary. 
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James B. Rooney 
Ellsworth Winters 
William L. Wyman 
Milton Youse 



HIHTH AHD ORXIH DIVI810H, SZSCUTIVl COMMITm 

Morgan Bynon, Chairman. 

John L. Bodey, Vice-Chairman. 

William S. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 

Fred Briggs Aaron Heiser Andrew Remmert 

W. Haco Cooper Frank E. Hilles Horace Rowland 

Harry Dampman James Hutchinson Nathan Rowland 

John Douglas W. H. Ott Harry Shadle 

Harry Eggleson James McDade Edward Small 

William Gosher L. N. Peze 

Clinton Cook, Secretary. 

Inter-CoUegiate Department, 15th and Chestnut Streets 

Organised November aad, 1889. 
▲DTISORT COMMITTKS 

W. W. Keen. M.D., LL.D. Clement B. Lowe, Ph.G., M.D. 

E. E. Montgomery, M.D., LL.D. James M. Anders, M.D., LL.D. 

John E. James, M.D. C. N. Peirce, D.D.S. 

Pemberton Dudley, M.D. Joseph McFarland, M.D. 

Joseph P. Remington, Ph.M., F.C.S. S. H. Guilford, D.D.S., Ph.D. 

J. Allison Scott, M.D. 

COMHrrTBB OP MANAOBMEHT 

Howard S. Anders, A.M., M.D., Chairman. 

Strickland L. Kneass. Treasurer. 

P. Brooks Bland, M.D. John R. Gillette, M.D. 

E. Fullerton Cook, Ph.G. Harry S. Hopper 

A. B. Craig, B.S., M.D. Wilmer Krusen, M.D. 

Seneca Egbert, A.M., M.D. A. C. Morgan, M.D. 

William T. Ellis George W. Warren, A.M., D.D.S. 

S. E. B axeman, M.D., Secretary. 

William B. Mount, Financial Secretary. 

Jefferson Medical College, loth and Walnut Streets 

Organised 1893. 

S. Lloyd Fisher, President. 

W. F. Seabold, Vice-President. 

F. R. WiDDOWsoN, Recording Secretary. 

Marion H. Powers, Corresponding Secretary. 
W. W. Betts, Treasurer. 

Halinemann Medical College, Broad Street aboye Race 

Organised 1893. 

E. F. Sappington, President. 

Carl Robinsteen, Vice-President 

Frank Barber, Recording Secretary. 

D. M. RouDABUSH, Corresponding Secretary. 

Walter M. Yost. Treasurer. 
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Medico-Chimrgical College, iTtli and Cherry Streets 

Organized 1893. 

E. E. Campbell, President. W. H. Pope, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. I. Zerbe, Vice-President. Fred E. Ward, Treasurer. 

A. Wilhelm, Recording Secretary. W. H. Leffler, Librarian. 



Pennsylyania College of Dental Surgery, nth and Clinton Streets 

Organised 1895. 

A. E. Anderson, President. 

Hugh Mellen, Vice-President. 

David J. McBride, Recording and Corresponding Secretary. 
E. H. Good, Treasurer. 



Philadelphia Dental College, i8th and Buttonwood Streets 

Organued z8g7. 

Harry Wild, President. 

E. J. Pritchard, Vice-President 

G. H. Brooks, Recording and Corresponding Secretary. 
G. H. Kneen, Treasurer. 



Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 145 N. loth Street 

Organised 1894. 



Temple College, Broad and Berks Streets 

Organised 1905. 

HiNSON V. HowLETT, President 

George S. Young, Vice-President 

EvART P. Borden, Vice-President (Theological Department). 
Wm. J. CuswoRTH, Vice-President (College Preparatory). 
Percy E. Wilmot, Recording Secretary. 

William J. H. Cotton, Corresponding Secretary. 

William J. Morgan, Treasurer. 
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Alison, F. J IW 
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Army Work U. 86, 164 
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ment 800 
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Bequeata 00, 110 
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Field, John 104 
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Franklord 48 

Oarilald, Pro! Harry A., Address .... 146 

German Work 48 

Gleason, George 81 

Graeff, John B 101 

Grant, General Fred. D., Address .... 176 

Hahnemann Medical College 66 

Industrial Work 76 

Intercollegiate Department 61 

International Railroad Conference ... 60 

Japanese Work 81 

Jeiferson Medical College 60 

Johnson, Rer. John Edgar 80 

Jubilee 120 

JubUee Fund 112 

Kensington Branch 87 

Lewis, Henry 06 
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Origin of Association Work 200 
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Patton, Rey. Francis L., D.D., Ad- 
dress 100 

Pennflylvania Dental College 67 

Penneylvania Railroad Department ... 06 

Pepper, George S. 100 

Pharmacy, College of 67 
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Student Theater Services 00 

Student Work 61 

Terminal Railroad Department 74 
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Wood, Rev. Charles 88 

Worden, Rev. James A. 88 
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THE DIRECTORS send this historical sketch of the Sratig 
MttCB Ct)mtian Qiddociotion, of pt)ilabel|)t)ia, with their 

compliments, and ask yotir aid in the effort now being made 
to pay off the mortgages and all debts of the Association and its 
Branches in Philadelphia. 

TO BB APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 

Kensington Branch, mortgage for unpaid balance 

of cost of new building .... $25,000 

For floating debt and current expenses 8,000 

West Philadelphia Branch, mortgage for unpaid 

balance of cost of real estate • 5,700 

For floating debt and current expenses 10,300 

Central Branch, floating debt and current expenses ia,ooo 

Student Department, floating debt and current 

expenses 5»ooo 

General Office, current expenses for general work, 
that is, expenses not charged to individual 
Branches, and improvements , 14,000 

Total . $80,000 

The six Railroad Departments are financed. 

Subscriptions to the amount of Forty-two Thousand Dollars 
toward this Fund have been received up to April 12th, of which a 
list is given. In this some contributors are credited only with 
their regular contributions to current expenses, as they have not 
yet made special contributions to the Jubilee Fund, which they 
v^rill no doubt make. A full list will be sent at the close of the 
canvass. A contribution to the Jubilee Fund is intended to take 
the place of all other contributions, to the Association or its 
Branches, for the year, and may be made payable at any time 
up to December 31st, 1905. All checks should be made payable to 
the order of Joseph P. Mumford, Treasurer, Y. M. C. A., 101 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A subscription blank is attached, which may be filled out with 
the amount and date of payment and returned to the same 
address. 

Qeorge I. Bodine John W. Pepper 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler O. Coleaberry Purves 

William M. Longatreth William H. Staake 

Charlea H. Mathewa Joseph M. Steele 

Joaeph p. Mumford William C. Stoever 

William Q. Neilaon Augustua Thomaa 

Arthur E. Newbold John W. Townaend 

William R. Nicholson Theodore Voorhees 

William A. Patton Charlea S. Walton 

WALTER C. DOUGLAS Charles S. Whelen 

General Secretary Directors 



Contributors; to 3t4ilee jTunli 



In this list some contributors are credited only with their regular annual 
contributions to current expenses. They have not yet made their 
special contribution to Xhit Jubilee Fund of Eighty Thousand Dollars 



Arthur E. Newbold $5iOOO 

John H. Converse ($i,ooo 

and $2,500) 3»500 

William J. McCahan 2,500 

Cash, through A. E. New- 
bold 2,500 

T. DeWitt Cuyler ($1,000 

and $100) 1,100 

Joseph M. Steele 1,000 

John W. Pepper 1,000 

Stephen Greene 1,000 

Charles S. Walton 1,000 

Walter C. Douglas 1,000 

A friend, by E. D. Paries . 1,000 

Manager, W. Phila 1,000 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 

Van Rensselaer 1,000 

Harold Peirce 1,000 

William P. Henszey 1,000 

W. W. Frazier 1,000 

William B. Mount 500 

John W. Henderson 500 

John B. Stetson Co 500 

W. R. Nicholson 500 

John W. Townsend 500 

W. A. Patton 500 

Mrs. M. E. Troutman 500 

George B. Bonnell 500 

The Misses Blanchard 500 

C. C. Harrison 500 

E. W. Clark, Jr 500 



Thomas Y. England 500 

Brown, Bros. & Co 500 

Robert Carson 300 

Mrs. Caroline G. Taitt 275 

William C. Stover 250 

H. T 250 

George I. Bodine 250 

John Stafford 250 

William H. Lambert 250 

Mrs. John J. Alter 250 

Edward H. Bonsall 250 

Miss Rebecca Gibson 250 

J. H. Cummings 200 

Ervin & Co 200 

Charles S. Whelen ($150 

and $50) 200 

Wm. G. Neilson 200 

Thomas E. McVitty 200 

Francis I. Gowen 150 

Gustavus W. Knowles .... 150 

Members Kensington Br. . 105 

W. Beaumont Whitney ... 100 

Joseph R. Keim 100 

Ladies Aux., Kensington 

Branch 100 

Medico-Chirurgical College 100 

John H. Smaltz 100 

Bishop and Mrs. Mackay- 

Smith 100 

Ladies' Aux., West Phila- 
delphia Branch 100 



Mrs. Matthew Semple .... 

H. H. Collins 

J. Campbell Harris 

Jefferson Medical College . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar D. 
Faries ....* 



Frank Leake 



Dr. and Mrs. Charles Her- 
mon Thomas 

Edward Perry .• 

T. Edward Ross 

Frederick J. Shelton 

J. Renwick Hogg 

Joseph L. Qark 

Stead, Miller & Co 

Mrs. J. Campbell Harris . . 

Miss Maria Blanchard .... 

Rev. John E. Johnson 

W. Frederick Monroe 

S. K. Felton 

George Abbott 

Schell, Taylor & Long- 
streth 

Harry S. Hopper 

Thomas W. Sparks 

John Jacob Mohr 

Edward S. Buckley 

Samuel R. Hoggs 

A. C. Albrecht 

James Peters 

D. Lupton's Sons Co 

Walton Clark 

Wm. M. Longstreth 

Robert H. Crozer 

R. F. Whitmer 

Charles H. Zehnder 



100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



Schofield, Mason & Co. . . . lOp 

William M. Potts 75 

Mrs. Caroline Wentr so 

Towsend, Whelen & Co. . . so 

Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege so 

J. J. Patton SO 

W. K. Krips SO 

Mrs. E. B. Jacobs SO 

Cash, by B. R. Hoffman . . so 

William H. Arrott SO 

Miss Mary Gibson SO 

Albert W. Butterworth ... SO 

Dr. Franklin Brady SO 

Douglas Leake SO 

John Story Jenks SO 

Franklin N. Brewer 40 

Harry Heebner 2S 

T. Howard Wright 25 

Dr. James Paul 25 

Mrs. James Mifflin 2S 

Mrs. John T. Lewis 25 

William B. Gest 25 

H. S. P. Nichols 2S 

Mrs. J. Lewis Crozer 25 

Harrold E. Gillingham 2S 

Miss Mary Coles 25 

Christ Reformed Ep. S. S., 

by V. G. Reed 25 

B. T. Walton 2S 

William Bennett 2S 

T. Clark Dill 25 

G. E. Schlegelmilch 25 

G. W. Hughes 25 

David S. Cochrane 2S 



Besides many smaller sums, all of which will be given in the full 

list to be sent later. 



$80,000 

The undersigned subscribes the sum of 

to the SJubttee iflinD of The Young Mens 
Christian Association, of Philadelphia, 

Payable 



Address 



Philadelphia^ igoS' 
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